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SIMPLIFIED DESIG 


FEWER PARTS 
LESS WEIGHT 
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PESCO Aircraft Fuel Pumps offer these ath bs 
@ Simplified design—no snap rings, internal pens, rivets or. 


similar bonds. 

@ Fewer parts to stock for replacement. 

®@ Required periodic overhaul accomplished more readily. 

@ Maintenance cost reduced. 

@ Unusually low power consumption. 

® High suction lift. 

® Comparative oscillograph analysis indicates pressure pul- 
sation as slight as those of more complicated design. 

®@ Splined rotor-coupling engagement insures greater 
dependability and longer life. 


COMPARE THESE FIGURES 
PESCO Fuel Pump illustrated above compared with other 
makes of same output rating. 


No. of Parts* Weight Power Consumption 
PESCO 32 : 3.0 Ibs. 0.09 hp. 
Pump A 40 3.2 Ibs. 0.15 hp. 
Pump B 42 3.28 Ibs. 0.19 hp. 
Pump C 33 3.0 Ibs. 0.12 hp. 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with diaphragm 
type relief valve 
see large illus- 


tration above) 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with relief valve 
in line and stand- 


ord side ports. 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with end ports 
for special space 


requirements. 
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STANDARD PESCO FUEL PUMPS 
FOR MODERN AIRCRAFT 


PESCO Fuel Pump 
with variable dis- 
placement, de- 
signed for high 
altitude flying. 


PESCO Standard 
Pump for fuel 
transfer. Usually 
motor driven. 


PESCO Low Ca- 
pacity Fuel Pump 
specially designed 
for smaller planes. 
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uropean Lines Fly on Despite Total War 


orrespondent Finds Continental Travel Relatively 
Simple and Safe; Priorities and Customs 
Are Major Handicaps 


By Henry J. TAYLOR 


_7AR HASN'T shut down on commercial flying in Europe— 


not by a long shot. 


Air travelers are winging all over 


e continent, much after the U. S. pattern, stepping up the 


mpo 
e totally unavailable. 
hem. 


1On the air route from Lisbon to 
ngland, operated by British Over- 
as Airways, I bought my ticket 
i Lisbon in the ordinary way, but 
ist had to clear my priority at the 
ritish Embassy, and these prior- 
ies are tough. For safety the plane 
ies far out to sea, makes the route 
1,200-mile hop, often non-stop, 
9 only five or six passengers are 
enerally carried. 
Travelers fly with a Dutch crew, 
former employes of KLM. These 
ep the same planes these crews 
hicked off the aprons at Amsterdam 
nd Rotterdam when Germany in- 
ded Holland. They still have the 
KLM insignia in the cabins. Of 
rourse, they are camouflaged but 
ause they land in neutral Portu- 
they can carry no guns. 
Contrary to popular thought 
there is no authentic record that 
my of these planes has ever been 
ot in making this trip. I often 
heard stories about these attacks 
nd went out of my way to trace 
hem down. I checked this in the 
ighest circles. Every flight has 
been made successfully. 


Out to Sea 


Leaving Lisbon, planes land at 
Oporto in northern Portugal for 
fuel and then turn far out to sea 
in a circular course for England. 
fhe weather is often bad at Oporto 
and on two of the trips we went 
mstraight through, non-stop. We 
were far out to sea on one trip 
; en the Dutch pilot told me to 
look below. I could see nothing 
but the rolling ocean. “There is 
ere the Bismarck went down,” 
"ehe said. We were 400 miles off 
@ Brest. 
@ For the last hour of the trip the 
jbin is blacked out by plastic 
sheeting snapped into the windows 
% that one does not see England 
ftom the air. Sometimes the trans- 
port gets a fighter escort in this 
atea when things are kicking up. 
There is no commercial aviation 
in England, because the hops are 
thort and it would interfere with 
the military shuttle services oper- 
fing entirely on a non-commercial 


I went by Lockheed Hudson from 
Scotland across the North Sea to 
Sweden but I made this trip by 
@mergency arrangement with a 
mail delivery that happened to be 
feing. This is distinctly not an 
air route. 

From Stockholm I reached Hel- 
sinki in the regular commercial 
trip of Swedish Airlines. The plane 
joes every day, except Sunday, 

at the beauti modern 


of the war effort, reaching places which otherwise would 
Here are some of the facts as I found 


airport in Helsinki used in peace- 
time by Aero-Oy, Finnish Airlines. 
The schedule leaves in the morn- 
ing from Bromma Airport in a 
Junkers U-59, bright orange with 
the immense letters SWEDEN 
painted along the fuselage. The 
plane carries 12 passengers, has a 
pilot and co-pilot and a two-way 
radio but no steward. Although 
traffic is congested no priorities are 
required for this flight and pas- 
sengers arrange the trip as they 
would between New York and 
Boston. 

I returned to Stockholm via the 
same route. I was going to Berlin 
next, and again used the Swedish 
Airlines. They use Douglas DC-3s 
on the 700-mile run. I made the 
trip with the famous Swedish pilot 
Count Gustaf von Rosen, a friend 
of mine, who put me in the co- 
pilot’s seat and showed me some- 
thing of how planes are inducted 
into the German aerial defense 
system. 

Every plane is required to follow 
a secret radio check-in course, zig- 
zagging from point to point for the 
sake of identification. The points 
are changed constantly and any 
foreign plane not on its course hears 
from the Ack-Ack and the Fighter 
Squadrons in a hurry. We checked 
into the aerial defense over a little 
camouflaged farm house radio sta- 
tion on Rugen Peninsular, the first 
German land jutting into the Baltic 
Sea toward Sweden. 

Here we got the _ recognition 
signal from the ground. Then we 
flew straight to Stettin, repeating 
the radio clearance for the military 
airport there. Coming into Berlin 
we made a final check-in at the 
edge of the city’s aerial defense 
system, landing at Tempelhof. 

The Germans never finished the 
immense new hangar and adminis- 
tration installations constructed in 
a great semi-circle around the 
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Air France Still Flys 
Regular Schedules Operate 
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About the Author 


HENRY J. TAYLOR, ace corres- 
pondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, economist and 
observer of European affairs, gives 
here a complete story of today’s 
commercial air transport operations 
throughout wartime Europe, re- 
leased to AMERICAN AVIATION and 
Life. 

Leaving New York Oct. 4 by 
Clipper, Taylor returned Dec. 15 
from an assignment which took 
him 21,244 miles in 72 days, entirely 
by air. 

As one of America’s outstanding 
journalists, Taylor spent a week 
with the President of Finland, was 
the last correspondent to go in and 
out of Germany before the U. S. 
declared war, turned in a scoop at 
Vichy on the dismissal of Gen. 
Weygand, obtained the first eye- 
witness account of the land defenses 
at Gibraltar from Gen. Viscount 
Gort, and saw the leading person- 
ages in seven countries abroad. 

AMERICAN AVIATION is pleased to 
present the accompanying story on 
commercial flying operations in 
Europe today by one who has just 





Tempelhof field. I was at Tempel- 
hof on Aug. 25, 1939, as the Ger- 
mans were mobilizing to go into 
Poland. These great yellow build- 
ings were nearly finished then, but 
they were not open. Apparently 
work was stopped for they are not 
open today. 

Deutsche Lufthansa uses the 
same old ramshackled operations 
building, which is down at the heel 
and not even up to the standards 
of other terminals in Europe. Of 
course, it does not compare with 
anything in the U. S. 

Passengers go into Berlin in a 
bus, old equipment and very cum- 
bersome. Only passengers are al- 
lowed entrance to the airport area 
and anyone who meets them waits 
downtown at the main Lufthansa 
office on the Fredrichstrasse. From 
Stockholm I could not buy an air 
ticket through Germany. This is 
true at any point outside the coun- 
try. Tickets into Germany can be 
purchased but it is necessary to 
negotiate passage out when one 
gets there. This is very difficult to 
do in Berlin because no foreigner 


its Dewoitine 338s 
to Marseilles and Algiers 


Henry J. Taylor 


covered the various routes of the 
scheduled airlines. 


is allowed to fly without special 
pass. I experienced a lot of trouble 
getting this pass, but with it in 
hand one purchases a Lufthansa 
ticket in an ordinary way, being 
allowed 45 lbs. of baggage. 

When I left Germany I took off 
from Tempelhof for Lyon in an 
immense four-motored, 32-pas- 
senger Junkers U-90. These 
Junkers are only three years old 
and are the same model as Ger- 
many’s troop transports and some 
of their bombers. They carry two 
pilots and a radio operator. For 
military reasons they do not fly a 
beam. 


Passport Procedure 


Stuttgart is the passport and cus- 
toms control point on the Lufthan- 
sa leaving Germany. The airport 
there is modern but unfinished. All 
the passengers’ passports are col- 
lected in the plane by the steward- 
ess and everyone sits in the wait- 
ing room while these passports are 
inspected by the police. Each pas- 
senger’s name is called in alpha- 
betical order and then they receive 
their passports stamped by the 
police. This is the procedure 
throughout Europe. 

Air France is still running out 
of Lyon with Dewoitine 338s, a 
very servicable 12-place ship. It 
is not possible to fly into or out 
of Switzerland from any direction, 
but at Air France’s terminal point 
in Lyon regular schedules operate 
to Marseilles and across the Medi- 
terranean to Algiers. From Algiers 
Air France flies irregularly to Casa 
Blanca, on the west coast of Africa. 

After a trip to Marseilles I re- 
turned to Lyon in an Air Frar-*e 
plane to pick up the Lufthansa 


(Turn to page 10) 








U.S. Plane Output Soaring, OEM Say 
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First Wartime Report 
On Aircraft Program 
Lauds Fighters 


ITH the tremendous spur 

of declared war, the na- 
tion’s aircraft industry is 
“greatly increasing” its pro- 
duction day by day and month 
by month, the Office for Emer- 
gency Management reported 
officially Jan. 4. 

A summary of current air- 
craft production, issued to re- 
veal the “changing picture in 
aircraft,” was the first govern- 
ment statement on status of 
plane manufacturing to be re- 
leased since a voluntary cen- 
sorship was effected immedi- 
ately after the attack by the 
Japanese on Dec. 7. 

“Daily output of military 





Middle-Altitude Fighter 


‘Has No Equal,’ OEM Reports 


planes is greatly increased and 
is increasing month by month,” 
OEM reports. 

Other parts of the summary 
comment on coming develop- 
ments in the industry, such as 
more general plant pooling, 
coordination of aircraft and 
motor car facilities, freezing of 


a few fighter types, and 
concentration on _ long-range 
bombers. 


The best of the U. S. planes 
are praised extravagantly. The 
Lockheed P-38 is described 
flatly as “the fastest military 
airplane in the world.” Re- 
public’s P-47 is called “the 
fastest single-engine airplane 
in the world.” Martin’s B-26 
is “the fastest medium bomber 
in the world,” and the Bell 
Airacobra, P-39, “has no 
equal” as a middle altitude 
fighter. Our four-engined 
Boeing B-17 and Consolidated 
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Firms Pool Resources to Produce the B-25 
North American’s Medium Bomber Nears Mass Output 


B-24 are “incomparable.” 


The complete report fol- 
lows: 
As greater demand for imme- 


diate delivery of warplanes causes 
the aircraft industry to speed pro- 
duction to reach its present goal 
and aim for the even bigger pro- 
gram that an all-out effort will 
demand, several important trends 
are becoming apparent. 

The result of established plans 
that are continuously revised as 
new surveys are made, these trends 
can be listed as follows: 

@ Increased pooling of facilities 
within the aircraft industry, 
and between it and the auto- 
mobile industry. 

@ Fuller coordination of exist- 
ing facilities so that stoppage 
of production because of plant 
damage will be held to a 
minimum by transfer of op- 
erations to stand-by plants. 

@ Fewer types of fighter planes, 
with concentrated production 
on those types judged best by 
the military services using 
them. 

@ Greater emphasis on the pro- 
duction of bombers, the long- 
range offensive striking force 
of the Army and Navy. 

After the first of the year, addi- 
tional drastic reductions in the 
number of passenger automobiles 
will go into effect. Much of the 


effort that has been going into the 
making of pleasure cars will be 
turned to making parts for planes, 
and planes themselves. Already the 
automobile industry has made ap- 
proximately a billion dollars worth 
equipment, 


of military including 





airplane parts and there have been 
several notable conversions from 
automobile production to airplane 
production. Ford Motor Co., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp., 
and the independent car manufac- 
turers are now producing large 
quantities of engines, equipment 
and parts that are making it pos- 
sible for the aircraft industry to 
step up its daily output of planes. 
In nearly each month of next 
year plants will begin production 
of planes with parts and subassem- 
blies supplied by industrial pools. 
One example is the joint program 
of Boeing and others to make the 
Army’s B-17 Flying Fortress. Or- 
iginally the B-17 was made only 
in the home plant of Boeing. With- 
in a few months the latest model of 
this 40,000-lb. bomber will be made 
not only at the Boeing plant, but 
also at several other plants. 
Another example of pooling is the 
midwestern bomber assembly pro- 
gram that will draw upon the re- 
sources of each of the largest auto- 
mobile companies to supply parts 
and subassemblies for several types 


of bombers. In making the huge 
Consolidated B-24, comparable in 
size to the Flying Fortress, one 


large auto maker will supply parts 
for its own assembly plant being 
built and for other new plants now 
going up. This pool will be in op- 
eration by summer. 

Also in the midwestern program 
is the production of North Ameri- 
can B-25 two-engine bombers and 
Martin B-26 two-engine bombers. 
One auto firm is making subassem- 
blies for the B-25 and the first plane 
put together in the new North 
American plant under this plan 






will come from the production ]j 
in January. Subassemblies for { 
B-26 will be made by other nom 
aviation firms and sent for final 
sembly under the direction of Maj 
tin experts. Production of the By 
by this pool will follow that of ty 
B-25 by several months. 

Similar pooling of industrial fagj 
ities is in effect among aircraft e)| 
gine manufacturers and automobij 
companies. This joint effort is dy 
to be increased greatly during thi 
coming months. 

More than one-third of the tot 
horsepower capacity existing a 
planned under the aircraft proj 
gram is represented in engine plant} 
to be operated by the automobijjd 
industry. Each month adds to thé 
participation by such companies a 
Packard, Ford, Studebaker, Cheyp- 
let and Buick. 

Production started late in the fal 
on the 1,350-hp. Rolls-Royce e. 
gines in Packard-managed plants 
Ford has been building a_ limite 
number of 2,000-hp. Pratt & Whit. 
ney engines and quantity produc. 
tion will begin after the first of the 
year. Studebaker’s plant that wil 
make 1,200-hp. Wright engines ha 
been completed and most of th 
tools are in place. 


Chevrolet Converts 


Conversion of a Chevrolet plan 
to make engines is underway and 
will be adding considerably to the 
production of this type of engine 
Buick is preparing to operate the 
huge new aircraft engine plant 
Production of engines will begi 
there in a few months. 

One of the many new problem 
war has brought to the companie 
making planes and parts is that of 
disruption of operation throug 
demage. Plants within bomber range 
of the coasts are making extensive 
preparations to black-out during 
air raids. Plants within the interior 
are similarly preparing to protect 
their equipment and buildings from 
sabotage. But such precautions are 
not the only ones being made. Now 
being studied are plans to transfe 
to other similar plants the opera 
tions that may be stopped by bomt 
damage or sabotage. The over-all 
purpose of the plan is to coordinate 

(Turn to page 14) 
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A New Flight View of an ‘Incomparable’ Bomber 
The Boeing Flying Fortress Is Praised in the Late OEM Report 
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This month marks a milestone in the history of the Birdmen’s Perch. For the first 
time, we have gotten a letter from one of our readers who admits that one of our prob- 
lems was definitely too much for him! 


Major Al Williams, alias, ‘““Tattered Wing Tips,"’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE MAN WHO YELLED “UNCLE” 


Dear Major Williams: 

After spending five hours, thirty-two min- 
utes, twenty-one seconds in attempting to 
solve this problem, I feel fairly certain either 
that you are pulling our collective leg, or that 
I have greatly overestimated my puzzle- 
solving ability. I have presented your ‘‘Twist- 
er’’ to all of my friends and they in turn to 
their friends in its original form, and our 
unanimous decision is that the problem is 
not workable. 

As you have probably guessed by now, 
this all leads up to the fact that I GIVE UP, 
and would greatly appreciate your sending 
me the solution to this problem. 

Unhappily yours, 
Richard L. Sullivan 
Kansas City, Missouri 


DID YOU SAY JUMP! 

We hope you didn’t miss the story about 
the student flier who was soaring over 
Brooklyn with his instructor the other 
day. The instructor yelled back something 
to his student and pointed downward, in 
the direction of Canarsie. The next thing 
the instructor knew, his student was gone 
and, far below, a parachute was openin 
up. The student had thought he said 
“JUMP!” 





Now the way this story ties in with Gulf- 
pride Oil is this: when we say ‘‘Jump’’to 
the carbon- and sludge-makers that exist 
in all oils, we mean it. And we don’t say it 
just once, we say it a couple of times (by 
means of conventional refining methods 
and by the Gulf famous Alchlor Process) 
The net of it is, that by the time you put 
Gulfpride in your airplane engine, more ot 
the trouble-causing elements in oil have 
been taken out of Gulfpride. Result: A 
sweet-running, well-lubricated engine at 
all times! 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


Here’s one from Mr. Cecil E. Pearce, of 
Tacoma, Wash., who likes the problems 
we've been running lately. 

There were two aviators who had a 
certain number of gallons in their gas 
tanks. Aviator No. 1 said to No. 2, “You 
give me half of your gas, and I'll then 
have twice as much as you will then have.”’ 
Aviator No. 2 said, “No, you give me 
half of your gas, and I'll then have as 
much as you will then have.” 

How much gas was in each tank at the 
beginning? 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 
Dear Major: 
=e Darn you and your old 
. On, Gulf Aviation Gasoline! 
wt C O% You sure have me in a 
... 47 sweet predicament. 
45 I all happened like 
>. wt = this about two days ago. 
I started out in my 1917 
Jenny with its OXS motor, to take a hop 
around the field. 

Now I want you cto understand that this 
plane is in pretty good condition even if it is 
kind of old. Of course I've had to fix it up a 
little here and there. I've had to tie up the 
controls with bailing wire and patch the 
wings with an old pair of overalls, and | 
thought it wouldn't hurt to try a little of this 
G. A. G. to give her a little extra pep. 

When I spun the propeller, the engine took 
hold on the first revolution and I barely had 
time to get into the cockpit. She took off 
like a scalded cat, and before I knew it, I was 
up to ten thousand feet. 

Well, I should have known it was too good 
to last, because that gasoline was just too 
strong. The crank shaft twisted in two and 
the vibration tore the engine clear out of the 
plane. 

It just happened that an eagle was flying 
along under me and some of that G. A. G 
squirted into his mouth. He liked it so well 
that he must have decided to take it home to 
his nest. He flew around in front, grabbed 











the front of the plane with his claws, and 
towed me along at a speed that old Jenny had 
never seen before 

We finally arrived on the top of a peak, and 
1 climbed out of the cockpit to take a look 
around. Well, here I am on Devils Tower 
(these eagles build their nests in the darndest 
places) 

It would be awfully lonesome up here if it 
weren't for some parachutist who happened 
to be here when I arrived. We play tick-tack- 
toe all day, which keeps my mind off of 


my troubles Ic 
KAP L Amy pol Y of 


Pe 
yee 
Bi ais 






I am dropping this letter over a ledge in 
hopes that somebody will pick it up. Please 
tell me how I am going to get down off of 
here, since you are respohsible for my pre- 


dicament. , 
c Yours hopefully, 


Joyce Olson, San Diego, California 
P. S. There's no hope of getting help from 


the eagle, because all of the eagles are over 
there having a party on that G. A. G 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


\ GULF 
) AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Jap Successes and War Dept. Report Stir 
Debate Over Status of Military Aviatio 


Secretary Stimson 
Defends Present 
Air Force Set-Up 


APAN’S EARLY military 

successes in the Far East, 
resulting from definite local air 
superiority, plus Secretary of 
War Stimson’s latest annual 
report defining the military 
role of aviation, injected new 
life into demands for legisla- 
tion creating a separate air 
force. 


In the first Senate speech of 
the new session of Congress, 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D. Nev.), 
on Jan. 5, expressed keen 
anxiety over the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, wondered why “we 
are not better prepared to cope 
with the enemy,” cited numer- 
ous incidents of the present war 
to show that a unified air force 
had proved the most important 
military weapon, and _ then 
asked early action on his bill 
(S. 1635) to establish such a 
separate, independent air force. 


Propaganda Charged 


Sen. McCarran charged that “an 
organized propaganda drive” was 
underway in an effort to prejudice 
any legislation designed to set up 
@ separate air unit. A “wholly one- 
sided” picture of “isolated  in- 
stances” in which the British RAF 
had not “perchance” measured up 
to expectations has figured in this 
drive, the Senator claimed. 

$1635 which, according to Sen. 
McCarran should come up _ this 
month for hearings before the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. 
provides for absorption of the 
present Army and Navy air forces 
in a single air department. Units 
of the force would be made avail- 
able to Army and Navy leaders 
for specific purposes, while, on the 
other hand, land or naval units 
eould be placed under air force 
commanders for specific tasks when 
the need arises. 

Chairman May of House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee said the 
bill would not come up “for some 
time,” however— 

On the House side, Rep. Beiter 
(D., N. Y.) argued that a united 
air force had saved England while 
the helpless army and navy looked 
on, and suggested that “had the 
money poured into outlying air 
bases been spent on development 
of long-range fighting planes, we 
would not now be worrying about 
our national defense; we would be 
in a position to carry the offensive 
to the enemy.” 

Rep. Randolph (D., W. Va.) as- 
serted that proponents of the sepa- 
tate air force had been unable to 


get action on their proposals in 
Congress. 

Against the separate air force 
proposal, Rep. Boggs (D., La.) 
asked, “Where was the separate air 
force of Great’ Britain when the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
were sunk? If the British com- 
mander at Singapore had had an 
air force under his command, that 
would not have happened.” Rep. 
Cochran (D., Mo.) reinforced Rep. 
Boggs’ query by calling attention 
of the House to RAF failures in 
Crete, in Greece and at sea. 


Stimson Against Change 


Other words were tossed into the 
separate air force controversy by 
War Secretary Stimson, who in his 
annual report to the President em- 
phasized that this is no time for 
the Army Air Forces to be “sub- 
jected to the destructive efforts of 
hasty legislation.” 

“We have been progressing by 
an orderly and good-tempered 
evolution,” the Secretary declared. 
“It is no time for the intervention 
of arbitrary or ill-advised experi- 
ments.” He referred to wide 
changes which have been made in 
air corps organization this year. 

The War Dept. report for the 
fiscal year 1941, written before the 
Pearl Harbor surprise but released 
late last month, drew caustic criti- 
cism from Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky for its stress on the de- 
fensive role of military aviation 
and its failure to recognize “the 
central tact that aviation is now the 
primary weapon of offensive oper- 
ations.” 

Long a vigorous advocate of a 
unified air force for “real air 
power,” Maj. Seversky asserted that 
the Secretary of War’s_ report 
“does a disservice to American air- 


‘The Belle 





power by slurring over the back- 
wardness of our aviation at the 
outbreak of this war. It is neither 
true nor useful to attribute the 
obsolescence of our equipment to 
lack of appropriations. We did 
build planes and it would have cost 
no more to make them the best in 
the world. 

“Congress can scarcely be blamed 
for the Army’s failure to develop 
and use dive bombers, or failure 
to build long-range fighter planes, 
or the dismal lack of effective ar- 
mor and armament in aviation 
equipment. 

“We were backward in military 
aircraft types because the role of 
aviation was underestimated and 
because our airpower was split in 
two and developed under the re- 
straints of older services psycho- 
logically unfitted to build the new 
three-dimensional weapon. These 
restraints are still in full force... 

“The elementary fact is that there 
cannot possibly be unity of com- 
mand in the skies—and _ unified 
strategy for conquering the skies 
and for direct assault on the enemy 
—until airpower is recognized as 
our outer and first line of defense.” 

In his annual report, Secretary 
Stimson points out that the func- 
tions of modern airpower developed 
and demonstrated during this war 
“have been carefully studied and 
have powerfully affected our plans 
and organizations . 

“The recently demonstrated effec- 
tiveness of airpower as against 
sea power in the confined limits of 
the Mediterranean has suggested 
revolutionary possibilities for the 
defense of American interests in 
the similar seas of the southwest- 
ern Pacific. It has also suggested 
the enormous powers of a hemis- 
pheric defense which may ward off 





of Berlin’ 


RAF Markings Replace Those of Nazis 


A Messerschmitt 110 Captured in the Middle East 








Contract Let For 
Moffett Tunnel 


Pittsburgh - Des Moines 
Steel Co., has been awarded 
a contract to build at Moffett 
Field, Cal., what is described 
as the world’s largest wind 
tunnel, sufficiently large to 
test full-scale aircraft under 
controlled conditions. 
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aggressive hostile sea power long 
before it is able to approach oy 
shores.” 

The US., he explains, has had 
the chance to analyze the effects of 
war tests upon different theories 
and methods, and is giving the or. 
ganization of its air force full bene. 
fit of the lessons learned. 


Guiding Principles 


From these lessons, the Secretary 
stated, there seem to stand out cer- 
tain clearly demonstrated prin- 
ciples: 

An air force should have the 
freedom through independent ez- 
perimentation and research to de- 
velop new forms of aircraft which 
will embody the latest improve- 
ments in the manufacturing art, w 
well as the power to procure for its 
own force such new types of planes 

It should also have the freedom 
to plan for their effective use ani 
to select and train the special per- 
sonnel—pilots, bombardiers, navi- 
gators, observers and ‘mechanics 
necessary to operate the planes. 

It should have the power to 
create an air staff to plan ai 
strategy and effective cooperation 
with ground and naval forces, and 
it should have the power to insure 
the permanence of the _ techniqué 
which it thus creates by the train- 
ing and creation of an adequat 
permanent force of regular officers 

On the other hand, when it per 
forms its final and most critica 
function, namely, that of fightin 
in cooperation with armies on th 
surface of the land or navies m 


the surface of the sea, it must sub- ‘* 


mit itself to the conditions which 
make that cooperation as perfect 
as possible. And the experience 0 
this war has fully demonstrated 
that such cooperation cannot % 
perfected without a unity of con- 
mand — 

For the Army as a whole, @ 
and ground, there must be a singe 
head for the final determination 9 
broad policies and especially fr 
the allocation of forces to varias 
purposes or theaters, within te 
discretion of the  constitutioul 
commander in chief. 

The Secretary reported that in 
the recent revision of the Air Cons 
organization, “we have endeavord 
to carry out these guiding pri- 
ciples. The rival views formety 
held in the air and ground fore 
have, I believe, been thoroughly 
reconciled, and the soundness ¢ 
the new organization is now cd 
dially acquiesced in by both sids 
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pa. cross the network of airways in the United States . 
fights along the ocean skyways stretching out from our shores 


esas. ++e and over the far-flung air routes of our neighbors to the 


- which 


perfet Borth and the south . . . wings a great merchant fleet of the air. 
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ole, ¢ to the Victory program of our western world. 
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— The airlines of this hemisphere represent over a billion miles 
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outs of operating experience. Their flight personnel have many 
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been seasoned by airline service equalling many centuries. 
Qualified by this experience and aided by the most modern 
of technical facilities, these people are doing their jobs more 
efficiently today than ever. 

It is proper to measure the strength of the air lines of this 
nation in collective terms. 

For today they are one. Their services have never been as 
well coordinated, their cooperation has never been stronger 
than since December 7 . . . the better to save vital time for our 


defease, the better to help bring victory more quickly. 


LINES 
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American Aviation for January 15, 


Navy’s Plane Program for Next 2 Years 
Centers on New Models, Adm. Towers Says 


flee PLANE procurement 
program of the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics for the 
next two years has been crys- 
tallized around experimental 
aircraft which have been made 
possible by increased appro- 
priations of the past two years, 
Rear Adm. John H. Towers, 
chief of the bureau, asserts in 
his annual report for the fiscal 
period 1941. 


The main effort of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics during the past year, 
Adm. Towers declares, was aimed 
at increasing the Navy’s aviation 
strength to the 15,000-plane com- 
plement authorized by Congress on 
July 19, 1940. However, a parallel 
training and base facilities program 
was established to support the in- 
creased number of airplanes in 
Naval operations, the report ex- 
plains, pointing out that the des- 
troyer-British base trade agreement 
effected during the year has greatly 
extended the operating area of naval 
aircraft and stretched the outer 
U. S. defenses far to the east in the 
Atlantic. 


Testing Speeded 


Indicating the Navy’s desire to get 
fighting planes as soon as possible 
to meet its war needs, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics chief states that “it 
was necessary in some cases to 
premise production on prototypes 
prior to flight testing. The designs 
were so advanced, however, that 
the general characteristics were es- 
tablished, the only element of risk 
being necessity of minor changes. 
The policy of procuring two air- 
planes to each promising experi- 
mental design, when economical, 
has been adopted in order to ac- 
celerate testing and to provide in- 
surance against serious delay in 
case of accident or loss. 

“The government is now begin- 
ning to realize returns on experi- 
mental investments in its ability to 
specify many features in future 
production aircraft which are direct 
and important contributions to im- 
proved performance, reliability and 
operating effectiveness and versa- 
tility of all combat types of naval 
aircraft.” 

High points in the report describ- 
ing the progress of Naval aviation 
in the past fiscal year are herewith 
summarized: 

The Navy acquired 2,059 com- 
plete new airplanes with spare 
parts, in comparison with only 306 
in the previous fiscal period, bring- 
ing the total number of service 
planes on hand at last June 30 to 
3,926, or 82% more than on June 
30, 1940. 

This plane procurement, during a 
period featuring the transition of 
the country from a peacetime to 
substantially a wartime footing, was 
aligned with the development of 
experimental designs, in which em- 
phasis was placed on dive bomber 


and fighter types with greater en- 
gine power and improved propeller 
design. 

Keeping pace with the addition 
of more planes, Naval pilots of all 
classes increased 48% during the 
year, from 3,069 on June 30, 1940, to 
4,544. On June 30, 1941, there were 
47,168 enlisted personnel on duty 
in the Naval aeronautic organiza- 
tion. Of these, 11,213 held aviation 
ratings, compared with only 6,778 a 
year earlier. 


Training Centers 


The establishment of large pilot 
training centers at Miami, Jackson- 
ville, and Corpus Christi, together 
with the smaller Naval Reserve 
aviation bases at Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and Dallas, and the recall to 
active duty of many reserve officers 
have done much to alleviate the 
acute pilot shortage which the Navy 
faced in 1940. 

Trade schools were established 
at Seattle, Alameda, Jacksonville 
and Pensacola to augment those 
operating at San Diego and Norfolk. 
These schools will furnish the me- 
chanics, metalsmiths, radio oper- 
ators, ordnancemen, etc., required 
for the maintenance of the fast- 
growing Naval air force. 

Acquisition of new Atlantic bases 
from Britain extended the routine 
operating areas of naval aircraft to 
vast off-shore ocean ranges, and 
trans-continental ferry flights be- 
came daily incidents. As a result, 
total hours flown by service planes 
increased to 1,226,900, more than 
50% greater than in the previous 
year. 

The scale of flight operations in- 
cident to delivery of new and over- 
hauled airplanes to both service 
and training units increased tre- 
mendously during the year. Ap- 
proximately 2,750 such flights were 
made, most of them transcontinental. 

Aircraft assigned to battleships 
and carriers were replaced during 
the past year with new and more 
modern equipment reflecting les- 
sons learned in the war abroad. 

Three new patrol wings were or- 
ganized and assigned to service 


operations, in addition to two new 
inshore squadrons and various units 
for newly commissioned ships of the 
fleet, including two battleships and 
one escort vessel. Other aircraft 
support vessels acquired were three 
seaplane tenders and eight small 
patrol plane tenders. 

Installations on vessels involved 
new developments in equipment for 
launching, arresting and recovery of 
airplanes, and the future procure- 
ment of similar installations is 
scheduled for 15 battleships, eight 
heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, 
six destroyers and 12 carriers. 

It was found necessary to mod- 
ernize aircraft which had been in 
service and which could not be re- 
placed with new planes within a 
reasonable period of time. This 
modernization included self-sealing 
gas tanks, armor protection for per- 
sonnel and vital parts of the plane, 
and, where practicable, additional 
guns and ammunition. 

Other developments, such as spe- 
cial recognition and locating de- 
vices, practical lessons in the field 
of armor and armament, the ap- 
plication of gliders to naval war- 
fare, the training and use of para- 
chute troops, and the increasing 
importance of aerial photographic 
reconnaissance, received consider- 
able study. 


Substitutes Used 


The threatening scarcity of certain 
materials stimulated increased ac- 
tivity in the development of suit- 
able substitutes. Cotton webbing 
has completely replaced linen for 
parachute harnesses. Synthetic 
rubber of various types are being 
introduced at an increasing rate as 
a substitute for natural rubber, 
while synthetically produced silk 
fabrics have been found satisfactory 
substitutes for imported parachute 
silk. 

Plastics are being studied to de- 
termine their possible aircraft ap- 
plications, and in some _ instances 
their use has been authorized for 
non-structural components. How- 
ever, the Bureau of Aeronautics has 
not yet found structural materials 


Navy Patrol Along Alaskan Coast 
Flying Hours Were Up 50%, Adm. Towers Reports 





























Photo Certificate... 


This certificate of merit, designed 
intelligence officers at a station of 
RAF Bomber Command, is pre 
to crews of aircraft who take 
photos during nicht bombing attacks, 


which can be used under producti 
conditions as ge eral substitutes 
the excellent high-strength alumi 
num alloys from which present 
craft are made. 

The unusual properties of th 
alloys, the facilities available, 
the established procedures for prog 
essing them in production, m 
their replacement in aircraft 
other materiais extremely ha 
ous. The bur-au does not feel 
should jeopard ze the safety of p 
sonnel or airciaft and possibly 4 
celerate production by introdud 
untried structural materials in 
craft. 

Little progress in experimen 
aircraft diesel engines is repo 
So far, Navy adherence to the 
cooled radial engine design has bee 
proved sound, in view of the & 
cellent results obtained in act 
combat work and the ease 
which production of this type 
engine was increased. 


Output of 100-Octane 
Soars to 44,000 Bbls. 
Daily at End of °4 


CAPACITY of American refine ; 
to produce 100-octane aviation 
increased to nearly 44,000 barra 
daily (50,000 barrels or 2,100,0% 
gallons with a greater proporti 
of tetraethyl lead) by the end @ 
1941, and plans_ sponsored 
Petroleum Coordinator Ickes c# 
for quadrupling this capacity with 
in the earliest possible time. : 

These facts were revealed ing 
year-end report by William & 
Boyd, Jr., president of the Amel 
can Petroleum Institute. 

Present capacity of this one g ‘ 
of aviation fuel is far greater thy 
the total capacity of the rest of 
world comwined, the report stat 
and is seven and one-half times t 
U. S. consumption of all grades 
aviation fuel as recently as 1938. 








HE strong arms of air power—Cyclone 

articulated and master rods — each 
transmit to the crankshaft 15-ton piston 
thrusts which are there converted into 
rotary motion. Every rod applies more 
than 120 horsepower to the spinning 
shaft. All work together in the same 
manner as many arms turning a wind- 


lass. A set of these radiating arms for 


each bank of cylinders focuses their 
entire output on a single crankpin. 
This is the pattern of radial power. 
This “power section” is the nucleus 
of assembly. Around it the rest of the 
engine grows on progressive assembly 


lines which today are reaching ever 


higher production without sacrifice of 


Wright precision and quality. 


WRIGHT 


ercraft ENGINES 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION © PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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60,000 Planes 


(Continued from page 1) 








this story went to press. The 
dramatic details of this tri- 
umph of American aviation 
would make exciting stories 
for the public. Long-distance 
non-stop records are being 
broken. Flights are setting 
out to the ends of the earth 
on a few hours’ notice. Our 
planes are performing magnifi- 
cently. But all of this must 
wait for the armistice before 
it can be told, unless the 
Services occasionally see fit to 
remove the veil of secrecy. 

(3). The President ordered pro- 
duction of 60,000 airplanes during 
1942 and 125,000 in 1943, a produc- 
tion goal far beyond any previous 
planning. In fact, the 1943 goal calls 
for more airplanes than probably 
actually exist in service today in the 
entire world. The aircraft industry 
merely said “We can do it” and kept 
working at top speed. If the U. S. 
produces 185,000 airplanes between 
now and Dec. 31, 1943, it will have 
undisputed aircraft supremacy of 
the world and post-war production 
leadership exceeding all other na- 
tions put together. 


Realization 


(4). It was finally being realized 
generally that without air support 
and air superiority, battles are lost; 
that the Philippines could have been 
held against the Japs indefinitely if 
the U. S. had had a sufficient force 
of good fighting airplanes; that com- 
munication and shipment of key per- 
sonnel and supplies to far-away 
bases and lands is impossible in 
these days without the airplane; that 
airpower is the greatest single de- 
termining factor in the outcome of 
the present world war. The past 
fortnight probably saw more gen- 
eral crystallization of this fact in 
the U.S. than in any previous com- 
parable period. 

In numbers the President upped 
the goal for 1942 by 10,000 airplanes, 
since the 50,000 schedule has been 
set up for some time. As described 
by AMERICAN AvIATION last fall, the 
original “victory program” was to 
embrace a total of 125,000 airplanes 
in two years, whereas now the 
President wants 10,000 more this 


' year and 50,000 more in 1943. 


The President indicated that 1941 


' production was about 18,000 air- 
+ planes but few of the new plants 
' began operation until late in the 





year and assembly lines for several 
outstanding models only began to 
hum toward the end of the year. For 
1942 the President wanis 45,000 
combat planes alone and for 1943 
he wants 100,000 of these types. The 
remaining 40,000 planes will be 
trainers and transports. 

While newspaper accounts still re- 
fer to Axis airplane production as 
being high—such as 3,200 a month 
for Germany—observers in Wash- 
ington believe Axis production of 
combat airplanes has been less than 
that and will be unable to keep pace, 
by a wide margin, with U. S. fac- 
tories. 

As the President gave the impetus 
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Air Corps Seeks Civilian 
Pilots for Ferrying Duty 


RESSED HARD FOR more 

pilots to handle the increased 
number of planes rolling off U. S. 
assembly lines, the Army Air Corps 
Ferrying Command is now seeking 
civilian pilots to aid in the task 
of delivering warplanes from Ameri- 
can factories to allied nations re- 
ceiving lend-lease aid. 

Civilian ferry pilots will be hired 
as Civil Service temporary em- 
ployes, for an initial period of 90 
days, starting at a per annum 
salary of $3,000. Renewal of em- 
ployment at the end of each 90- 
day period will be accomplished by 
written applications, subject to ap- 
proval of the Ferrying Command 
control officer, who will likewise 
recommend advancements. 

At the end of 90-day service 
periods, reserve commissions may 
be given ferry pilots, upon indivi- 
dual application, with the rank de- 
pending upon age and experience. 

A per diem expense allowance of 
$5 will be paid on all domestic ferry 
trips away from home base, and 
$6 on trips outside the U. S. The 
same liability rules applying to re- 
serve officers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act will be applicable 
to civilians operating ferry air- 
craft. 

To qualify for the ferrying jobs, a 
civilian pilot must be between 21 
and 46 years old, and possess 500 
certified flying hours with 250 on 
aircraft of 400 hp. or better. The 
applicant must show a valid and 
current CAA commercial license, be 
an American citizen by birth and 
pass a satisfactory flight test on an 
airplane provided by the control 
officer. As to education, high school 
graduates are considered desirable. 


Candidates should apply by letter 
or telegram, giving information 
concerning the foregoing qualifica- 
tions, to one of the following officers, 
according to the district in which 
the applicant resides: Capt. Curtis 
A. Keen, Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Maj. Thomas D. Fergu- 
son, Hensley Field, Grand Prairie, 


Tex.; Lt. Col. Ralph E. Spake, 
Municipal Airport, Long Beach, 
Cal. 


Meanwhile to avoid application of 
the 40-hour week to highly-paid 
ferrying crews, the War Dept. has 
asked the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Labor Dept. to amend regu- 
lations governing transportation em- 
ployes so that overtime exemption 
will apply to employes of the Pan 
American affiliates now ferrying 
planes for the Army. 

In requesting a change in the 
wage-hour regulations, the War 
Dept. stated: “It would appear, as 
a matter of fairness, that the pro- 
visions of Section 7 (time and a 
half after 40 hours a week) should 
not be held to apply to these em- 
ployes who are to be paid sub- 
stantial salaries (ranging perhaps 
from $800 to $1,500 per month) and 
will have rest periods (either in the 
U. S. or Africa) between flights. 
However, the nature of the ferry- 
ing operation is such that the hours 
of employment from time to time 
will necessarily exceed 40 hours 
in a particular week. In view of 
the fact that the Act considers each 
work-week as a separate unit, it is 
evident that very sizeable over- 
time payments might be required if 
the employment of these pilots, co- 
pilots and navigators were held 
subject to the provisions of Section 
7 of the Act.” 





to the production program, the Army 
Air Forces was faced with a stu- 
pendous problem in the training of 
pilots and mechanics. Already the 
machinery was beginning to turn 
to create a vast pilot training pro- 





Damaged in Combat... 


gram far beyond earlier plans. What 
is to be done for mechanics is not 
so certain. Sooner or later, it was 


thought, the problem of mechanics 
would have to be met by a greatly 
enlarged training effort. 


ie . 
or 


Pans 4 


A South African fighter pilot (left) examines the wing of his Curtiss 
Tomahawk, damaged in collision with an Italian G. 50. The pilot made a 
perfect landing on returning to his base, but the Italian plane was last 
seen losing height rapidly. On the right is Quentin Reynolds, well known 

American war correspondent. 





European Lines | 
(Continued from page 3) 











International plane from Berlin for 
Marseilles and Barcelona. : 





At Barcelona there is no res 
tion on passengers leaving the 
terminal but the flying field is 
great distance from town and 
cause of the shortage of automobij 
there are often no private vehi 
at the field. A huge bus takes t 
elers directly to the Lufthansa o! 

in central Barcelona. There the airs 
line people (and the Germag 
Gestapo) keeps passports ang 
tickets for the flight to Madrig 
and Lisbon in the morning. 

is no commercial flying at night 
anyplace in Europe—no airport 





even lighted after darkness f 
Madrid is the central point 
Trafico-Areo-Espanol, Spanish 
lines, which operates to Lisbon 
to Seville, Cadiz and other poi 
in Spain and into Spanish Morocgg 
across the Strait. The Portuguese 
Airline also comes into Madrig@ 
from Lisbon. In going to Lisbon 
left the Lufthansa at Madrid 
took the Trafico-Areo-Esp 
plane in order to see how 
operated. They fly Douglas DC 
with a pilot and co-pilot, no stews 
ard, and follow a beam from 
Madrid to Lisbon. : 


All Nations Present 


At Sintra Airport, one notice 
the ugly German planes with their 
black swastika, the camouflaged 
English plane from London, the 
bright little Portuguese ships 
the Iberia line, the Spanish pl 
and the Italian planes on the fi 
at the same time. This is 
rare, it happens every morning fon) 
of course, this is a neutral port, 

The offices of each of these aim 
lines are housed in the adminis: 
tration building but someone ex- 
ercised the refinement of having 
the German and Italian offices on 
one side of the corridor and the 
British Airways, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese on the other. 

I left Lisbon on the Clipper the 
night the U. S. declared war. Pan 
American did a magnificient job 
of getting us out of there. It was 
the best piece of emergency airline 
operation I ever saw. They ripped 
the seats out of the Clipper, threw 
off the mail, took an extra crew, 
cut the radio, and started us off on 
an 8,500-mile run to New York 
via the southern route. 

First we flew to Boloma, Portu- 
guese West Africa, just south of 
Dakar. (We gave Dakar a wide 
berth by making a healthy curve 
out to sea.) At the little native 
outpost, refueling is necessarily a 
slow operation and we stayed over 
there five or six hours. 

Then across the South Atlantic 
that night, 1,812 miles to Natal, 
Brazil, reaching there at dawn. We 
had breakfast at Natal and started 
at once for Belem, 980 miles away 
We took off again at 11 o'clock at 
night on the 1,230-mile flight to 
Trinidad. Then, 1,510 miles to 
Bermuda. 

The next day, Dec. 15, I was on 
the home stretch, landing in the 
same plane that had carried me 
across the Atlantic 72 days before. 
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poration will play an increasingly impor- 


N America’s all-out 
] drive to win com- 
mand of the skies, 
Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 


tant part. 


Our big Akron factory is rapidly multi- 
plying its output of wings, tails, ailerons, 
flaps, stabilizers, floats, nacelles, wheels, 
brakes and other metal alloy parts for 


leading airplane companies. 


Great new plants built within the past 
year in both the East and West will soon 


be in production of additional subassem- 


Ee 


Final inspection of stabilizers, built by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation! 


blies embodying Goodyear's long experi- 
ence in aeronautical engineering. 

In tires, tubes, bullet-sealing gasoline 
tanks and other rubber accessories our 


production is zooming to new peaks. 


Goodyear parts meet the most rigid government 
specifications. They are proving their high 


; ‘ , ; : , 
quality in many planes now in active Service. 


As the foremost supplier of parts and 
accessories within its field, Goodyear 
has pledged its every facility _ 

to making and keeping 

this nation first in 

the air. 





HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION SERVES THE 
AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


1—By building parts 
turers’ Specifications 


manu} ac- 


2— By designing parts for all types 
of planes 

3 — By re-engineering parts for mas 
produc ti10n 

4 — By extending on 

ties to aid the solutio 


or construction problem 
; 


asccece 
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Gen. Harmon, Gen. Weaver Raised 
to High Commands in Army Air Forces 


IMPORTANT promotions within 
the Army Air Forces late last 
month elevated Maj. Gen. Millard 
F. Harmon to head the Air Force 
Combat Command, and _ assigned 
Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver to the 
post of Acting Chief of the Army 
Air Corps. 

In succeeding Lt. Gen. Delos C. 

ons, who was given command 
of all Hawaiian military forces, 
ground and air, in the recent 
shake-up of military leadership in 
the Pacific, Gen. Harmon becomes 
general field director of all Army 
air combat operations. 


The new Air Force combat com- 
mander before his promotion was 





Weaver 


head of the Second Air Force at 
Ft. George Wright, Wash., and a 
plane under his command was 
credited by the War Dept. as being 
one of the first to attack a hostile 
submarine off the West Coast after 
the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Dec. 7. 


In leaving his assignment as com- 
mander of the Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center, Maxwell Field, 
Ala., to become Acting Chief of the 
Army Air Corps, Gen. Weaver 
takes over the Washington duties of 
Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, Air 
Corps chief, recently named deputy 
commander of the United Nations 
in the Far East under Genera] Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell. 


During 1920 and 1921 Gen. Weaver 
completed training at various flying 
schools, and in the latter year be- 
came commandant at Mitchel Field, 
N. Y. In July 1937, Gen. Weaver 
assumed command at Langley Field, 
Va., and almost two years later 
was placed in charge of the Air 
Corps Tactical School, Maxwell 
Field. He became commanding of- 
ficer of the Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center on Dec. 17, 1940. 

Col. Albert 
L. Sneed, post 
commander at 
Maxwell Field, 
has been 
named to suc- 
ceed General 
Weaver as 
head of the 
Southeast cen- 
ter. Col. Sneed, 
who won his 
wings back in 
Aug., 1918, has 
been at Max- 
well Field since Feb. 14, 1941, com- 
ing from La Jolla, Cal., where he 
had lived since voluntarily retiring 
from active duty at the end of 30 
years service in 1938. 





Sneed 





CAA Lends Facilities 
at Indianapolis Center 
for Air Corps Research 


AN AGREEMENT permitting the 
Air Corps to utilize facilities of the 
CAA’s experimental station at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been reached 
by CAA and War Dept. officials, 
thereby refuting, temporarily at 
least, rumors that the military 
service is taking over the CAA’s 
research center for the duration. 

The War Dept., according to 
CAA, has so far requested several 
types of assistance from facilities 
available at Indianapolis: (1) space 
to relieve the crowded condition 
handicapping Air Corps research at 
Wright Field, Dayton, O.; (2) pilots 
and planes for testing radio equip- 
ment which may be tested just as 
well in CAA aircraft as in military 
planes and so release Army pilots 
and equipment for military service; 
and (3) technical assistance in air- 
way radio development and instal- 
lation. 

To help meet these Army needs, 
the CAA is offering 50% of the 
space at Indianapolis to the Air 
Corps for military experimentation. 
Several pilots and planes have al- 
ready been assigned by the CAA 
to the job of testing Army radio 
equipment, and CAA technical ex- 
perts will be detailed to the Air 
Corps from time to time as the 
occasion requires. 


Army Field Artillery 
Tests Light Airplanes 
for Aerial Observation 


REPRESENTING the first time 
since establishment of the Air 
Corps that Army airplanes are out 
of the control of personnel trained 
by the Air Corps, the Field Artil- 
lery late last month began assem- 
bling an unannounced number of 
light airplanes, civilian instructors, 
and pilot-mechanics at Ft. Sill, 
Okla. for approximately one 
month’s intensive training in low- 
altitude flying, restricted take-offs 
and landings, and field maintenance. 

This latest investigation into the 
military utility of “grasshopper” 
planes is being initiated in com- 
pliance with recent War Dept. in- 
structions to organize and equip 
the artillery components of one in- 
fantry division and one corps artil- 
lery brigade with light planes, 
pilot-mechanics and maintenance 
crews for the purpose of testing 
organic air observation for field 
artillery fire. 


Upon completion of the Ft. Sill. 


course, two _ air-observation test 
groups, each under one of the of- 
ficer pilot-mechanics, will be as- 
signed to units selected to make the 
field tests. 

The pilot-mechanic candidates 
will be selected initially from vol- 
unteers among officers and enlisted 
personnel of the Field Artillery 
who hold civilian pilot ratings, who 
have the greatest number of flying 


Army-Navy News 


New Air Bases Planned 


For greater aerial protection of 
the U. S., the War Dept. has 
selected for planning purposes only, 
seven locations for the construction 
of new air bases in the midwest and 
southwest. Conditional upon ap- 
proval for construction, the new 
bases will be built in the vicinity 
of Sioux City, Ia. Topeka, Kan., 
Pueblo, Colo., Ft. Worth, Tex., El 
Paso, Tex., Lampoc-Maria area, 
Cal., and Reno, Nev. 

Construction of air bases at these 
spots will augment the country’s 
air defenses in areas at present 
sparsely covered by this type of 
facility. Surveys of the locations 
will be made by the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the exact sites 
determined from the resulting data. 


Naval Training Deferred 


College students enlisting now to 
become Naval aviation officers will 
not be required to enter training 
until the completion of their cur- 
rent college year, after which they 
will be assigned to active training 
duty in the first class that can 
accommodate them. 

The quota of men to be recruited 
for flying officers, known as Class 
V-5, is unrestricted, since the Navy 
intends to step up pilot training in 
the Naval Reserve to a monthly 
input rate of 2,500 at the earliest 
date possible. 

Meteorologists Needed 

The Air Corps, to meet the ex- 
panded need of the Air Forces for 
meteorologists, is offering special 
training in meteorology to a limited 
number of youths, between 20 and 
27 years old, with suitable educa- 
tional and physical qualifications. 
Training is to be given at these 
five leading universities, in the 
form of post graduate courses: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass.; California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal.; New York University, New 
York City; University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill.; and University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Graduates of the course will re- 
ceive commissions as second lieu- 
tenants in the Air Corps Reserve 
and will be assigned to active duty. 


Pilot Enlistment Lags 


Disappointing to Army officials in 
charge of pilot training is the small 
number of applications received 
thus far from enlisted men for 
training as aviation students. This 
pilot training, as authorized last 
August, is open to any enlisted 
man 18-22 years, inclusive, who 
can pass the required physical ex- 
amination, who is a high school 





hours to their credit, who are 
recommended by their commanding 
officers, and whose CAA records 
indicate are best qualified to carry 
on this type of work. 

The lightplane aerial observation 
experiments will be conducted at 
the start with 28 Piper Cubs, ac- 
cording to Field Artillery officers 
who state that the planes are being 
supplied by the Air Corps procure- 
ment division, although they would 


graduate, and who can satisfac torily 
pass the Army general classification 
test. 


The War Dept. plan to fill 20¢ 
of all pilot billets in Air Force tag. 
tical units with enlisted men make 
possible the employment of many 
thousands of noncommissiong 
pilots in addition to those who haye 
already applied for such training 
As of early this month, the Army 
had 1,471 such aviation students 
in training, 1,041 additional on the 
eligible list for assignment, and was 
processing some 575 applications 
for a grand total of 3,087 men. 


Men accepted as aviation students 
attend school in their current 
grades and receive their regular 
grade pay plus 50% flight pay, 
Those who complete their training 
successfully are warranted as flight 
staff sergeants, and after three year; 
service are commissioned flight 
technical sergeants. After another 
three years service, flight technical 
sergeants become flight master ser- 
geants. 

To increase the pilot potential 
available, the Air Corps has re. 
moved restrictions so that married 
men may now become aviation 
cadets, provided they are able to 
prove that their dependents have 
sufficient means of support. 


Instruction Suspended 


The Army Air Corps engineering 
school at Wright Field, Dayton, 0, 
has discontinued instruction tem- 
porarily to release student officers 


and instructors for other duties, 
Officers affected are Maj. A. R 
Maxwell, assistant commandant; 


Capts. Clifford F. Macomber, Ray- 
mond A. Davis and Edward G. 
DeHart; and nine first lieutenants. 


For the present these officers 
have been assigned to service with 
the Materiel Division at Wright 
Field. 


Testing Foreign Planes 


Army experts at the Air Corps 
research center, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O., for the past several weeks 
have been carrying out extensive 
tests with four warplanes being 
used by the British RAF, as well 
as with a _ twin-engine German 
Junkers bomber and a Messer- 
schmitt ME-109 fighter. 


The British planes which wer 
sent over for study by U. S. pilots 
and engineers in the hope that 
American designers might copy 
their desirable features, include a 
Hawker Hurricane, two-place 
fighter; a Supermarine Spitfire, 
single-seater pursuit; Boulton-Pau 
Defiant fighter and a Vickers Well- 
ington five-place bomber. 





be “very glad” to handle the pro 
curement themselves if granted th 
authority. They indicated that they 
have received no word, official ¢ 
otherwise, that the Field Artillery 
might be allowed to handle light 
plane purchasing for its own units, 
despite rumors to this effect. 

Lt. Col. W. W. Ford, a member 
of the staff and faculty at the Ft 
Sill Field Artillery School, is it 
charge of the training program. 
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240 man-YEARS 


OF SUBCONTRACTING EACH MONTH 


To keep on schedule with the growing needs of the military 
services, Sperry has doubled and redoubled its production 
many times over. Yet even with advance planning, enlarged 
floor space, and vastly increased man power and machine 
power, the present production rate could never have been 
achieved without the willing assistance of subcontractors. 

Since 1937 the number has gradually increased until 
now 145 subcontractors are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel. Their contribution already aggregates 600,000 hours 


or 240 man-years each month. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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War Dept. Decentralizes Contracting 
Authority to Get Supplies Faster 


MOVING to expedite the war 
effort through decentralization of 
Army procurement, Under-Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson 
has announced new _ contracting 
practices designed to benefit hun- 
dreds of small companies and sub- 
contractors in the armament pro- 
gram. 

Under the revised procedures, 
local contracting and procurement 
officers are authorized to award all 
contracts amounting to less than 
$1,000,000 in their own offices with- 
out submitting them to Washington 
for approval. At the same time, 
authority is given to the local of- 
ficers for letting contracts between 
$1,000,000 and "$5,000,000, subject to 
clearance only by OPM and the 
Chiefs of Supply Arms and Serv- 
ices. 

Now only contracts for more than 
$5,000,000 will still require clear- 
ance by the Office of the Under- 
Secretary of War, whereas previ- 
ously all awards over $500,000 had 
to be so approved. Regulations re- 
quiring OPM approval of all con- 
tracts of $500,000 or more are re- 
vised to include only those con- 
tracts exceeding $1,000,000. 

In addition to delegating this new 
awarding authority to field pro- 


curement offices, Under-Secretary 
Patterson has directed the Chiefs 
of Supply Arms and Services, on 
their own, to make advance pay- 
ments up to 50% on _ contracts 
under $5,000,000 for the War Dept. 
The Chiefs of Supply Arms and 
Services are further empowered to 
redelegate to their field offices the 
authority to make these advance 
payments on contracts within pre- 
scribed limits. 

“Direct advance payments to 
prime contractors will be limited 
generally to 30% of the contract 
totals,” the Under-Secretary said, 
“but in cases where subcontractors 
need additional financial assistance, 
this total will be increased to 50%, 
of which 20% will be advanced to 
the subcontractors. The purpose of 
this arrangement will be to encour- 
age the use of subcontractors in the 
war production effort.” 

While general supervision of ad- 
vance payments will be retained 
by the Under-Secretary, there are 
being established in field procure- 
ment offices, sections manned by 
experienced legal, financial and 
production personnel considered 
competent to pass on these advance 
payments. 








Output Soaring, OEM Says 


(Continued from page 4) 





the entire aircraft industry so that 
damage to individual plants will not 
stop the steady flow of parts and 
planes to the fighting forces. When 
new plants are built, they will be 
located in the area between the 
mountain ranges. 

Although the responsibility for 
the selections rests with the Army 
and Navy, the freezing of certain 
types of fighter planes will greatly 
speed production. It is expected 
that some companies now making 
their own models will convert their 
facilities to the production of other 
types selected as better by the ser- 
vices using them. 


This concentration on the pro- 
duction of fewer types will not 
mean that improvements to current 
models will be eliminated, or that 
there will be no new planes. Re- 
search and experimentation will 
continue at an accelerated rate. 
But a limitation on the number of 
different planes of similar purpose 
will make it possible to produce 
more of the chosen few. Mass pro- 
duction of automobiles was made 
possible by such _ production 
methods. 


Need Quantity 


It is the considered opinion of 
our military experts that the planes 
rolling off production lines of 
American aircraft factories are the 
finest of their type in the world. 
From the viewpoint of quality the 
Army has the best air force in ex- 
istence today and the air arm of the 
Navy is second to none. It is the 
real job of American industry to 
produce so many of these high 


quality planes that our air forces 
will outstrip the Axis aerial power 
in numbers as well. 

The fastest military airplane in 
the world with speed well in ex- 
cess of mph. is the Army’s 
P-38, the Lockheed “Lightning.” 
This low-wing monoplane with tri- 
cycle retractible landing gear and 
two 12-cylinder supercharged en- 
gines rated at 1,150 hp. weighs 
about 13,500 lbs. is armed with 
37-mm cannon and 50 caliber ma- 
chine guns. 

Also heavily armed with 37-mm 
cannon, 50 and 30 caliber machine 
guns is the Bell “Airacobra,” P-39, 
a single-place single-engine pur- 
suit plane that weighs about 6,000- 
Ibs. As a middle-altitude fighter, 
as well as for attack on ground tar- 
gets, this plane has no equal. 

Nearly ready to be put into quan- 
tity production, the Republic P-47 
is the fastest single-engine airplane 
in the world. Heavily armored and 
bristling with both large and small 
caliber guns, this plane has done 
680 mph. in a power-dive test and 
more than 400 mph. in level flight. 
It is powered by a 2,000-hp. engine 


and has a four-blade propeller with . 


a diameter of more than 12 ft. 
Comparable in weight to the 13,500 
Ib. P-38, the P-47 is slightly smaller 
in dimensions. Its length is 32 ft., 
8 in., its height, 13 ft. and its wing 
span, 41 ft. 

Later models of the Curtiss P-40 
series have higher horsepower and 
much greater firepower than the 
predecessors that have done such 
meritorious work for the British 





Wrapped for Shipment 





Its slim fuselage covered in heavy 
paper, workmen wrap up a _ North 
American Mustang fighter. This scene 


is typical of the efficiency with which 
planes of this type are crated for de- 
livery by ship to the British. 


in the Middle East. The RAF ver- 
sion is called the “Tomahawk” and 
now in production is the sixth 
model known as the “Buffalo.” It 
has particularly fine performance 
records at altitudes where bomber 
interceptions are taking place. Its 
equipment includes leak-proof tanks 
and fuel systems, armor plate, bul- 
let-proof glass, belly tank for extra 
fuel, full pilot protection and 
camouflage, some of which were 
lacking on early models. 

Some other types of fighters are 
being produced for the British and 
have not as yet been used by the 
American air forces. Among these 
are the Republic “Warrior,” the Vul- 
tee “Vanguard,” the North Ameri- 
can “Mustang,” the Brewster 
“Buffalo,” and the Grumman “Mart- 
let.” Some types are beginning to 
be added to the AAF, and these in- 
clude later models of the fighters 
that have been used by Britain and 
other friendly countries. For in- 
stance, North American produced 
a pursuit plane for Siam (Thailand), 
but these later were taken over by 
the Air Corps for use as special 
advanced trainers. 


Navy, British Types 


Similarly some of the types of 
planes used by the Navy have seen 
service with the British. And well 
known is the achievement of the 
Navy’s Consolidated patrol bomber 
that the British call the “Catalina.” 
One of this type sighted the fleeing 
German battleship Bismarck and 
directed the British fleet to its 
position for the kill. Also going to 
Britain are American-made dive 
bombers, the Douglas “Bermuda,” 
the Vought-Sikorsky “Chesapeake” 
and the Vultee “Vengeance.” 

There are several reasons why 
there will be greater emphasis on 
bombers during the year to come. 
An obvious and purely military 
reason is the pressing need for this 
type of offensive weapon that can 
carry its deadly load to distant tar- 
gets. The program now in effect 


calls for an increased rate of four. 
engine bombers. These planes weigh 
nearly seven times as much as some 
single-engine fighters and to pro. 
duce them takes considerably more} 
man-hours, more raw _ materials | 
more engines and more plant space | 
It is necessary to assign the effor} 
of a large section of the aircraf 
industry in order to reach the goal | 

It is generally agreed amor 
military observers that in the heayy 
bomber class, the enemy has noth. 
ing to compare with our Flying 
Fortress B-17 or our Consolidated 
B-24. The British have been using 
both of these four-engine bombers 
for some time and have renamed 
the latter the “Liberator.” When 
long-distance bombing raids ar 
undertaken, it can safely be as. 
sumed that among the Royal Aj 
Force planes sent on the mission 
are a sizeable number of these 
American-built aircraft. 

In the medium bomber class, the 
American Army has two different 
planes, whose range, speed and 
bomb carrying ability is greater 
than any similar bomber in any 
other air force. The Martin B-% 
two-engine bomber is the fastest 
medium bomber in the world. The 
British, who are using a slightly 
different model of this plane, call it 
the “Marauder.” The B-26 has a 
slightly higher top speed than the 
B-25, made by North American. 
However, the latter bomber has 
speed nearly as great as famous 
foreign fighter planes. 

The twin-engine light attack 
bomber, Douglas A-20A, is so fast 
the British use an earlier version— 
named by them the “Havoc”—as a 
night fighter. There have been re- 
ports that our bombers, in the four- 
engine, as well as two-engine class, 
can complete their mission and out- 
run certain highly vaunted foreign 
fighter planes that have attacked 
them. 


Finest Dive Bomber 


The Army and Navy use the same 
Douglas dive bomber, called the 
A-24 by the former and _ the 
“Dauntless” by the latter service. 
Aviation experts in this country 
mince no words about this dive 
bomber. They call it “the finest in 
existence.” 

Other bombers are being turned 
out, for use in our air forces and 
those of our allies and the ones 
mentioned specifically above are the 
better known. While these are be- 
ing completed and sent to swell 
the numbers of our far flung gar- 
risons, newer bombers are coming 
out of the blue-print stage. These 
planes will be faster, larger, have 
greater load ability and more range 
than the ones already the “finest in 
the world.” 

The workers in aircraft factories 
who are making the planes for the 
Army, Navy and the air forces of 
friendly nations are being aug- 
mented to keep up with the increas- 
ing needs for more planes for more 
flyers. 

Actual production figures for air- 
craft cannot be given, as they are 
military secrets, but it can be stated 
that the daily output of military 
planes today is greatly increased 
and is increasing month by month. 
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OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 


on a subject mentioned below showld 
information, Office 





: Readers wishing to obtain the Pp 
their request, with appropriate key number as shown, to Office of 
for Emergency Management, New Social Security Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 

















Priorities Division 











Repair, Maintenance & Operating Supplies for manufacturers are assured by 
erence Rating Order P-100, replacing P-22, which is revoked. Although not 
mplicable to retail operations, such assistance (A-10 rating) is effective for (1) 
my governmental unit; (2) any firm manufacturing, processing or fabricating, 
shousing, wholesaling; carriers (except airlines, protected by other regula- 
ons), educational institutions, including vocational training; communications 
ms; petroleum. (PM-1828). 
Priority Assistance to Civil Air Patrol (A-10 rating) is granted on civil aircraft, 
parts and accessories by amending Supplementary Order P-6-a, (PM 2018). 
Imports of Strategic Materials are controlled by General Imports Order M-63 
ng antimony, cadmium, chromium, copper, graphite, kyanite, lead, mer- 
, Tutile, tungsten, vanadium, zinc and zircon. (PM 1944). 
High Grade Chromium Steel is restricted in use by Supplementary Order 
2i-d. (PM 1955). 
Allocation of Toluene is effective Feb. 1 by amended General Preference Order 
, applying to stocks on hand as well as that produced after date. (PM 1947). 
‘Allocation of Vanadium, used in fine steel for machine tools and castings, is 
pvided by General Preference Order M-23-a. (PM 1855). 
Synthetic Rubber is subject to complete allocation. (PM 2016). 
Aluminum & Aluminum Scrap priority orders are extended to Jan. 31. (T 126). 
Assistance for Plane, Engine & Equipment Materiel is extended to Jan. 31, 
with new orders expected shortly. Orders extended, all for components of articles 
indicated, are: P-3, for airframes; P-4, for plane engines & propellers; P-9-a, 
for heavy bombers; P-9-b, engines for heavy bombers; P-9-c, propellers for heavy 
bombers; P-9-d, airframes for heavy bombers; P-9-e, gunsights, bombsights, fire 
controls for heavy bombers; P-9-f, turbo-superchargers; P-9-g, engines to be 
produced by Packard Motor Car Co.; P-15, electrical relays & solenoid assemblies; 
Pp-16, radio receivers & transmitters, directional equipment. 
























Division of Contract Distribution 





28 Permanent Subcontracting Exhibits are scheduled to be opened before Feb. 
1 in as many cities. First official opening was held in St. Louis Dec. 23 in 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. “Bits and pieces’ of needed war goods will be exhibited 
by holders of large war contracts, as well as by Army, Navy & Maritime Com- 
mission. Producers interested in turning out war articles are urged by OEM to 
visit the exhibits. 

Other displays now reported open by OEM are: Philadelphia (Broad St. Sta- 
tion Bidg.); New York (Chanin Bldg.); Cleveland (Union Commerce Bldg.); Los 
Angeles (Western Pacific Bldg.); Chicago (Civic Opera Blidg.); Atlanta (Hurt 
Bidg.); Detroit (Boulevard Bldg.). (PM 1919). 

New Field Offices have been opened at Clarksburg, W. Va. (Empire Bldg.); 
South Bend, Ind. (112 W. Jefferson); Ft. Wayne (Utility Bldg.); Sacramento, Cal. 
(Farmers Merchants Bldg.); Madison, Wis. (Washington Bldg.); Duluth, Minn.; 
Charleston, W. Va. (Capital & Quarrier Sts.); Bangor, Me. (363 Union St.); Fresno 
(Mattei Bldg.); San Diego (Union Blidg.). 





Office of Price Administration 


Revision of Iron & Steel Scrap Schedule encompassing (1) more vigorous scrap 
collection program and (2) a system of pricing is set forth in 16-page announce- 
* ment (PM 1909). 











OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES | 





Department of Agriculture 


@ Forest Products Laboratory released a series of reports on topics including 
air seasoning of aircraft lumber stock, kiln-drying defects, kiln-drying essen- 
tials for aircraft stock, synthetic-resin glues, tests for kiln-dried aircraft lumber, 
& design for airplane wing ribs issued by NACA. Reports are available from the 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





Labor Department, Wage & Hour Division 


® Ruled that idle time spent by workers in a plant during air raid alarms need 
hot be compensated for as “hours worked.” 

® Distributed typical 168-hour work-week schedules to district offices for aid of 
é manufacturers and instructed inspectors examining payroll records to show any 
manufacturer how he can go on a four-shift continuous operation. 








Selective Service System Headquarters 





@ Will recall to active duty all enlisted men of regular Army Reserve, Enlisted 

e Corps, and of National Guard not now in active service by Feb. 1, 

except _ deserving deferment for dependents or because of occupational 

@ Reported armed services will accept registrants previously disqualified be- 
cause of previous convictions of desertion from armed forces, because of previous 
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convictions of felonies, or because of discharges other than honorable, if such 
individuals’ current civil record is deserving 


National Labor Relations Board 





@ Examiner's report recommended Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co, disestab- 
lish Parachute Workers Association, Inc., unaffiliated, as collective bargaining 
agent for its employes. 

@ Trial examiner recommended that Aircraft Unaffiliated be disestablished as a 
collective bargaining unit at Curtiss-Wright’s two Buffalo plants. 


Federal Loan Agency 





@ Urged all banks to aid in financing small, deserving manufacturers with defense 
prime or subcontracts. Any producer holding defense orders, with allocation 
for necessary materials, “must be given prompt consideration,” Jesse Jones in- 
formed bankers. “Such manufacturer should go first to his local bank. If the 
bank is unable to provide necessary credit for its own account, it should assist 
the manufacturer in making arrangements with RFC.” 

@ Amended charter of RFC to produce, lease, purchase or otherwise acquire, 
or sell, commercial aircraft and necessary parts and facilities; to acquire facili- 
ties for training aviators and to sell same. 


Civil Service Commission 





@ Posted requests for production inspectors for the War Department at salaries 
$2600 to $5600 a year. No written tests will be given. 


Office of Export Control 





@ Announced prohibition of exports on all aircraft, aircraft parts, accessories 
or equipment (except for craft of 200 hp. or less, designated trainers) to all 
destinations unless consigned to American military or Naval forces. 


Department of Commerce 





@Forecast establishment shortly of a Patent Planning Commission created by 
Presidential order Dec. 13 “to create a reservoir of new products, or improve- 
ments upon existing ones” in the post-war period 











Executiues— 

War’s tremendous 
demands multiply your needs 
for American Aviation Daily 
and its up-to-the-minute re- 
ports on vital developments 
and trends in Washington and 
the industry. 


Write on your company letterhead for a week 
of sample issues . . . No cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
AMERICAN BUILDING 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


much more virile federal leadership is sorely needed. 

A blood transfusion may even now be in the making. The 
appointment of Welch Pogue brings a new type of workmanlike 
ability which may be the means of stepping up the thinking and 
accomplishments of the Board. The Pogue appointment is as 
acceptable as it was surprising. 

Since the Pearl Harbor attack of Dec. 7, the public is taking 
stock of our aviation backlog. What it finds is neither flatter- 
ing to the CAB nor to the credit of a great nation. An inventory 
of the CAB reveals bare cupboards and some tragic miscalcu- 
lations by officials in responsible positions. At least one of the 
five members should find it expedient, on point of honor alone, 
to resign in favor of some one whose head may not be so 
crammed with facts but who is alive and alert to practical 
problems. 

The air transport industry filed score upon score of applica- 
tions for permission to expand the domestic air services during 
the past three years. It pleaded for compensatory rates for air 
mail service so that more transports could be purchased, more 
pilots trained, more research accomplished. How easy and 
popular it would have been to have doubled the air transport 
service of the U. S. between 1938 and 1941! It would have 
been magnificent foresight to have provided the hundreds of 
transport airplanes that the Army and Navy could use today. 


The warnings were clearly sounded. The blundering lack of” 


planning has been stupendous. 

Very frankly, we can think of a dozen groups of five men each 
who could do much more for the U. S. and aviation than has 
been done by the CAB during the past three years and per- 
haps now that the new year has just opened it would be a good 
idea for the five present CAB members to think of some of these 
personalities from the point of view of their own jobs. We don’t 
believe any of the most eligible prospects in the industry could 
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possibly be persuaded to take a place on the Board, but it won’ 
do any harm to single out a few for mention. 

Here are five, for example, who would put CAB on the beam: 
Charles I. Stanton, acting administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
Department of Commerce, who knows more about the publicly. 
owned airway equipment, aids, and airports, than any other! 
man in the U. S.; Ralph Damon, who as operating vice-presidey 
of American Airlines, had outstanding success (and univers,’ 
respect) in meeting operating problems; Wellwood Beall, whog 
vision and talent as a designing engineer has given internationg| 
air transport the Boeing Clipper; Cyril C. Thompson, Unite; 
Air Lines vice-president, whose knowledge of state and local 
tax problems and public service responsibilities would fill ; 
vacant niche in CAB; and Amos Culbert, a clear, active younger 
legal mind experienced in the economic problems of smaller air. 
lines, a man of integrity and energy who is now vice-presiden; 
of Chicago & Southern Air Lines. 

There are many others who could be mentioned, and there 
are other interests, such as non-scheduled aviation, which should 
have representation. 

But right now Messrs. Baker, Branch, Ryan, Pogue and 
Warner have the ball. We'd like to see them go places with it 
The war should not be a bar against constructive thinking and 
the CAB certainly needs it together with an ability to act in, 
positive way. If it doesn’t move forward, post-war re-adjust. 
ments will make short shrift of this weak-kneed agency. 


What, No Subsidy? 


fp POST OFFICE Department has just raised a touchy 
subject from the grave. It reports in very solemn manner 
that revenues from air mail for the fiscal year 1941 (which 
closed last June 30) exceeded payments to air mail contractors 
by the sum of $3,587,937. This is the first year that the ‘profit’ 
from air mail has exceeded $1,000,000 and only the second year 
that official figures have shown any ‘profit’ at all. 


Remember all the fuss about “air mail subsidies?” Remember 
how the airlines were “supported” by air mail, how the U. § 
Treasury had to fork up each year to pay the “losses” on air 
mail? 

During the first few years of existence of this publication, we 
editorialized consistently on the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
ment actually made more money from air mail than ever showed 
up in its own figures. Evidence in these arguments came from 
the old and almost-forgotten Air Mail Docket 19 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which maintained that the PO 
methods of cost ascertainment were far out of balance. The 
moral is simply this: If the PO made a ‘profit’ during the years 
when it was showing losses, how much more ‘profit’ it must 
have made during the fiscal year 1941 when it showed a favor- 
able balance of over $3,500,000. 


Add to this the ‘worry’ of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 
the cost of ‘subsidizing’ the airlines—what nonsense!—and how 
much it could have done for U. S. aviation by making use of 
the current air mail ‘profits’ for extension of new routes and 
purchase of new transport planes when equipment could have 
been supplied. 


The Top-Side Changes Again 


f byw CIVIL Aeronautics Administration has just lost two good 
top Army men who have made distinct contributions to 
civil aviation. Both were called to active Army duty uner- 
pectedly—Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, and Col. Lucius Clay, 
administrator and assistant to the administrator, respectively. 
We were among the many who were skeptical when these men 
suddenly appeared in the CAA. We were among the maly 
who came to have confidence in their ability, integrity and sit- 
cerity of purpose. The very heavy burden of running CAA 
now falls upon Charles I. Stanton, who has been deputy aé 
ministrator, and there is no one in the CAA more capable @ 
handling the responsibilities efficiently and effectively than he. 
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Pro, Con and Otherwise 





‘Useful Service’ 


I note that AMERICAN AVIATION 
Daly is entering on its fourth year. 
Permit me to congratulate you upon 
having developed a grand idea and 
a very useful service for the benefit 
of the aviation industry. 

T. E. Branirr 
President 
Braniff Airways 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


e 
Civil Flying and War 


As a member of the aviation in- 
dustry for some 12 years, I would 
like to speak of a number of points 
in connection with the present 
emergency, and, in particular, the 
military attitude in relation to 
civil aviation. 

With the Japanese striking hard 
by air at our own possessions, with 
several severe lessons recently 
taught the British Navy, and the 
small matter of devastating aerial 
warfare for the past two years in 
Europe, it is encouraging to see 
that high officials in this country 
are beginning to accord the air- 
plane its proper place in the sun. 

But I want to see the attitude 
change still further. I want to see 
a proper evaluation of a lot of at- 
tendant factors to support the mil- 
lion man air force now being 
recommended. Most of all I do not 
want to see one single bit of civil 
aviation talent, ability, or experi- 
ence stand idle, be disregarded or 
subject to being drafted and side- 
tracked. 

In the present emergency, it is 
not a pleasant thing to see civil 
aviation marking time and in many 
quarters sustaining considerable 
losses, as last minute efforts try to 
rush into effect a plan that should 
have been prepared long since and 
— ready to function at this late 

ite. 


Experience Disregarded 

Still further it is positively dis- 
heartening to see some of the val- 
uable experience available in civil 
aviation disregarded by the blue 
bloods of military aviation because 
the former can’t recite Greek his- 
tory or didn’t happen to have at- 
tended college. 

Why can’t the wers that be 
realize what it takes to make a 
pilot? Based on certain perform- 
ances with which I am familiar on 
the North Atlantic ferry, plus re- 
ports on the American Eagle 
Squadron, as well as on my own 
experience in student training, I 
present the following as qualifica- 
tions for a military pilot: 

First, we want men who are 
physically fit. This, however, 
should include many wearers of 
glasses as well as persons over 27 
years of age. There are many jobs 
besides first line pursuit work—look 
at the RCAF. 

Secondly, a man must be able to 
use his head, whether he be school 
or worldly educated. Direct avia- 
tion experience or record of flying 
ability might be substituted for 
certain educational experience. 

y, a man must have cour- 
age or “cuts”. 

Fourth, to make a real pilot, a 


man must want to fly, I have seen 
people who probably never 
“cracked a book” in school, if they 
could help it, desperately apply 
themselves years later to book 
work in connection with flying. 

To carry this argument further, 
look at the record of the non- 
college civilian pilot trainees. 
Those boys wanted to fly with the 
result that that part of the CPTP 
has hung up a splendid record. Re- 
cently I sat in on a certain meeting 
with a high ranking member of the 
CAA present. He was crying over 
the low percentage of CPTP 
students that have entered the air 
services to date. 

If they will but analyze the situ- 
ation, I am confident that they will 
find that many of the college train- 
ees have no real interest in flying, 
that they got into it in many cases 
because it was something for 
nothing, and that they often have 
other very definite objectives in 
rind. 


Students Drafted 


Again, if you look into the draft 
army you will undoubtedly find 
some more of the CPTP students 
tracked in that quarter. While the 
CAA bemoans this situation, there 
are thousands who are literally 
itching to get into the air services 
and these have no _ opportunity 
afforded them, unless it be through 
arduous study or severe competi- 
tion in some new CPTP non-col- 
lege program. 

Right now the whole civil avia- 
tion industry is wondering how far 
the present disregard is going to 
go. The Civil Air Patrol is a step 
in the right direction. Let us hope 
that it will not be another side- 
track, but will utilize the wide 
experience found in civil aviation 
to the fullest extent, and even as- 
sume greater importance than is 
indicated at present. 

Let us hope that we are going to 
utilize every capable operator for 
vast preliminary pilot training, 
mechanical training and air 
acclimatization for those many who 
will take to the air in capacities 
other than piloting. Let’s have 
clouds of airplanes or even a flying 
infantry of shock troops in event of 
invasion. Let’s have thousands of 
“grasshopper” airplanes, only let’s 
not have pilots costing $30,000 to 
train to fly them, with the existence 
of thousands who can fly them 
right now. 


‘Short Sighted Remarks’ 


In conclusion, let’s not have any 
more short sighted remarks like 
the one made by a member of the 
War Dept. in a recent issue of 
American Aviation. One article 
stated that the increased aircraft 
production program will need an 
additional 300,000 men shortly, then 
came another article stating that 
the aviation industry would have to 
stop vying with the Army for 
young men which the latter wants 
for the armed services. 

Perhaps he meant the unarmed 
services, like some of the air 
squadrons in the country at present 
that have so little equipment with 
which to work. 

Yes, let’s have an end to such 
contemptible shortsightedness in 
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I’m not quite so busy?” 





the matter of vital production as 
well as in every other quarter of 
aviation. 
CHARLES AMES PARKER 
Eastern Aviation Inc. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Pre-Dated Calendars 


Your Dec. 15 issue credits TWA 
with a scoop in 1942 calendars, 
while the facts are that United had 
production copies of its two types 
of 1942 calendars “on the street” 
ahead of TWA. 

The large-size agent’s type was 
released for distribution on Nov. 
20 and the smaller “de luxe” type 
was “on the street” Dec. 1. 

All of which indicates that we 
airlines are getting into the same 
position with our calendars as cer- 
tain general periodicals with their 
advance publication dates. 

R. E. Jounson, Director 
Advertising and Publicity 
United Air Lines. 

Chicago, Ill. 

(TWA's was the first calendar to 
reach the offices of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION. American's arrived on Jan. 8. 


—Ed.) 
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ACES WILD: The story of a flyer in 
wartime Europe, by Lt. Robert A. 
Winston; Holiday House, 225 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y.; 320 pp.; $2.50. 
This is a fascinating autobiographi- 

cal accounting of the experiences of a 

happy-go-lucky American test pilot in 

Europe in the momentous spring and 

summer months of 1940. 

The author, five years a New York 
journalist, left the U. S. Navy to test 
a shipment of Brewster fighters con- 
signed to Finland, and to teach Fin- 
nish pilots how to fly American com- 
bat planes. Then, after the Russian- 
Finnish armistice and the invasion of 
Norway, he traveled south through 
Germany and Italy, arriving in Brus- 
sels Just as the Germans swept through 
the Low Countries, later to witness the 
bombing of Paris and the collapse of 
France. 

—K. J. 





Calendar 


(Events listed below are subject to 
cancellation without notice) 


JAN. 12-16—Annual Meeting and 
Engineering Display, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 15-16—Midwest Meeting of 
Materials Procurement  Per- 
sonnel with OPM, Army and 
Navy, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAN. 17-25—International Aviation 
Show and Light Plane Exhibit; 
Headquarters, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

JAN. 27—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, Honors Night 
Dinner, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 

JAN. 28-30—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, 10th Annual 
Meeting, Pupin Physics Labora- 
tories, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

FEB. 21-MAR. I—2d Eastern Light 
Airplane Exhibition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 

APR. 23-25—5th Annual Southwest 
Aviation Conference, Hotel 
Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

APR. 23-25—Women's National 
Aeronautical Association, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Phillips, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MAY |-2—3d New England Aviation 
Conference, Providence, R. |. 











Other New Books 


CAREER AS AN AVIATION ME- 
CHANIC; Research No. 122 in a series 
of vocational research surveys en- 
titled “Careers.” Published by The 
Institute for Research, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IUl.; 22 pp.; $1. 


STEEL AIRCRAFT MATERIALS AND 
APPLICATIONS; A booklet designed 
to acquaint the reader with the 
fundamentals of aircraft materials 
and the applications affecting steel 
products. Published by the Sales 
Promotion Bureau, General Sales De- 
partment, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 75 pp.; 50c 
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brings navigating perfection still closer! 
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Private F lying, CPT, Ports Face Problems 


By Leonarp EISERER 


S OFFICIAL war enters 
fi its second month civil 
aviation stands snugly bound 
by precautionary measures for 
the protection of national in- 
terest. That more regulations 
will be added to the control 
pattern in short order is a cer- 
ainty. But the ultimate fate 
of non-commercial, civil flying 
during wartime is yet to be 
worked out in the months 
ahead through an alignment of 
civil with military needs. 

While there are those in the 
military services who would favor 
a complete black-out of civil avia- 
tion along the lines followed by 
every other country now at war, 
plans unfolding in Washington dur- 
ing the past fortnight indicate that 
the military services intend to util- 
ize to fullest advantage the civil 
aviation resources available. 

A highly significant development 
toward this end was disclosed last 
week in AMERICAN AVIATION Daly, 
which revealed that a super con- 
trol office to tie all civil aviation 
closely to the war program is be- 
ing established under Brig. Gen. 
Donald H. Connolly, who resigned 
as Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, effective Jan. 15, to return to 
active Army duty in the office of 
Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air. 


Details Not Known 


At this writing, details of the 
move have not been formally an- 
nounced, but according to a gov- 
ernment spokesman, who was ac- 
tive in setting up the new office, it 
is being created “so that the Army 
and Navy can exercise whatever 
control over civil aviation is needed 
in the war effort.” It was described 
as “a control office, not an operat- 
ing office,” with the purpose of co- 
ordinating all government activities 
pertaining to civil aviation agencies. 
It is intended to function through 
existing agencies “in such a way 
that when the war is over, the only 
adjustment that will be necessary 
will be to cut the control cords.” 

Represented in the office under 
Gen. Connolly will be the Army, 
Navy, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


tration, Civil Aeronautics Board; 
and the airline industry itself 
through Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 


president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation. 

The new office, in effect, will carry 
through the directive implied in 
President Roosevelt’s executive or- 
der of last month placing all con- 
trol over civil aviation with the 
Secretary of War. It will have broad 
control over all non-military traffic, 
including transport, the CPT pro- 
gram, airline equipment, airports, 
and all other civil air activities. 


There is said to be no connection 
between the new control committee 
and the proposal submitted to the 
White House several months ago by 
Congressman Jack Nichols for the 
creation of a super air traffic au- 
thority. His plan for an over-all air 
coordinator is still being considered 
by the President, Nichols reports. 

To the string of new regulations 
that has curtailed civil air opera- 
tions since the first week in De- 
cember, there will soon be added 
one providing strict federal control 
of all airports and all traffic move- 
ments in and out of airports. 

No civil flying will be permitted 
except to and from fields approved 
by the CAA. Similar certification 
of all civilian pilots and aircraft in 
the U. S. has been required by the 
CAB since last Dec. 1. 


Airport Rules 


It is expected that all landing 
areas will be required to meet the 
following conditions: 

1. The airport management and 
employes must meet citizenship and 
loyalty provisions. 

2. Twenty-four-hour police guard 
must be provided for the landing 
area, with guards deputized to 
carry weapons and make arrests. 

3. An official approved by the 
CAA must be on duty at the air- 
field during all hours in which 
flights are operated, to clear take- 
offs and landings. 

4. The airport management must 
keep records summarizing all flight 
activities at the field. 

This close supervision of landing 
facilities is considered by federal 
officials as a necessary safeguard 
against sabotage from the air, and 
needed to insure the utilization of 
civil aviation facilities for defense 


purposes. 





CIVILIAN PILOTS, mechanics, and radio telephone operators shown signing up 


Federal officials have estimated 
that probably one-third of the 
slightly more than 2,000 airports, 
which serve neither airline nor 
military planes, will be forced to 
close down through failure to meet 
the policing provisions. 

Thus all civil airplane traffic 
will be concentrated on consider- 
ably fewer fields than now exist, 
and by requiring the filing of flight 
plans, it will be possible to know 
where all civil aircraft are at all 
times. 

Already, new rules prohibit take- 
offs without clearance from a pub- 
lic representative or police officer 
at the field, and require the filing 
of flight plans for all flights be- 
yond a radius of 10 miles from the 
home airport. 


Operators’ Problems 


With only silence from official 
Washington, operators in the field 
are faced with problems of extreme 
personal importance: tempted for 
instance, to sell some equipment in 
anticipation of a restricted program, 
but not daring to do so lest they 
later be caught short; wondering 
whether they should seek more me- 
chanics and instructor pilots or 
slice some from the present payroll; 
wondering how to keep banks con- 
tented with their investments, when 
they themselves aren’t sure how 
long there will be a program, and 
wondering, too, which of them 
might get the axe under a program 
directed by the military. 

Best bet at the moment is that 
CPTP will be incorporated directly 
into the Army pilot training pro- 
gram and geared to the maximum 
effectiveness in the production of 
war pilots. 

A serious problem for which no 
solution has been found is that of 


and being fingerprinted at a Civil Air Patrol office in New York City. 





restoring CPTP operations in the 
150-mile West Coast air defense 
zone, where all non-airline civil 
flying was grounded by the War 


Dept. at outbreak of the war. While 
Washington discussions continue, 
there seems little possibility of the 


military order being revoked in 
the immediate future, although a 
similar ban on operations along the 


East Coast has since been lifted. 

Meanwhile, acting at the request 
of the Army and Navy, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator Connolly 
urged the thousands of CPTP grad- 
uates not now in the armed services 
to join up with the Army or Navy 
air forces immediately. 

Precisely what the Civil Air Pa- 
trol will mean to the various phases 
of civil aviation in the months ahead 
is not ascertainable at this early 
date, but sponsors of the program, 
gratified by the thousands of ap- 
plications pouring into headquar- 
ters, continue optimistic over its 
possibilities. 

Big job now, that of organization, 
should be completed in February, 
according to Maj. Gen. John F. 
Curry, CAP national commander, 
after which detailed operating plans 
are expected to crystallize quickly. 
Some 300,000 application blanks and 
descriptive booklets have been dis- 
tributed by national headquarters 
to field offices of the CAA, regional 
offices of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, state aviation commissions, 
and to more than 2,000 airports and 
3,000 aircraft dealers, from whom 
they may be procured by individual 
airmen wanting to enlist in CAP. 


Value of CAP 


Not the least important of the 
services to be rendered by the CAP 
program is that of classifying the 
vast amount of civil aeronautical 
skill of all sorts for possible use 
by the military services. 

While it is now generally agreed 
that the CAP will do much to keep 
civil planes in the air during war- 
time, the program has yet shown 
little indication that it will greatly 
relieve the critical condition of 
lightplane manufacturers who may 
be forced by lack of business to 
turn to large-scale subcontracting 
work for combat plane producers. 

Much equipment, it is true, could 
well be used for CAP work, but 
how it will be procured is not at all 
certain. 

According to latest figures, there 
are some 94,000 civil pilots and 
98,000 student pilots in the U. S., 
as against only 27,000 civil planes. 

A substantial reduction in the 
number of new lightplanes avail- 
able to the public is considered in- 
evitable, and it is not clear how 
or where those pilots who are not 
plane owners may obtain aircraft 
for participation in CAP. 
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With Flying Banned in 150-Mile Defense Zone, 
Operators Must Migrate Eastward 
to Continue Pilot Training 


By James L. STRAIGHT 
West Coast Editor 


QBVERAL WEEKS AFTER the Army’s establishment of a 
150-mile combat zone from Mexico to Canada along the 
Pacific Coast, the terrific impact of the edict is just dawning 
upon followers and dependents of civil aeronautics. It is recog- 
nized now that the first big civilian sacrifice of the war is falling 


upon their shoulders. 


Everything movable in civil aeronautics personnel and equip- 
ment is caravaning eastward, and behind lays a wreckage of 
abandoned ground facilities, stored airplanes and servicing 


equipment, bankrupt operators and blasted hopes. 


Only the 


federally subsidized and supervised military air schools continue 


in operation. 


All of the dozens of other airports up and down the Pacific 
Coast are conspicuously vacant, their hangars locked and shut- 
tered, the drone of their hundreds of engines indefinitely stilled. 
Most of them will be closed officially for the duration. 


The only consolation for the 
many thousands of affected persons 
in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton is the reflection that in their 
sacrifice, without hope of indem- 
nity or of respite for the duration, 
they are carrying out an obviously 
necessary war precaution. 

Only by their peremptory re- 
moval could the skyways be cleared 
for today’s constant Air Corps ma- 
neuvers over the danger zones; for 
the cautious continuation of sched- 
uled air transport; and for the un- 
obstructed operation of vital listen- 
ing devices. 

Those immediately affected 
clude: 

1. More than 96 established fixed 
base operators in California; 19 
in Oregon and 28 in Washington. 
Their equipment is now stored or 
mechanically incapacitated, their 
businesses in liquidation or under 
dubious consideration for transfer 
inland. At a conservatively esti- 
mated average investment of $20,- 
000 each they stand to lose at least 
$2,860,000, marked off overnight. 
This does not count the investment 
of many small commercial oper- 
ators operating charter and taxi 
services. 

2. In excess of 1,000 CPTP stu- 
dents just finishing various flying 
courses. 

3. Several hundred private flying 
students in the m of flying 
courses, paid for in advance in 
some cases, with chief advantages 
lost unless training is continued. 

4. Approximately 2,655 airplanes 
and 12,525 certificated pilots. 

5. Hundreds of mercantile facil- 
ities established to serve private 
flying and training groups. This 
includes nore of airplanes, 
parts and supp ies, food, clothing, 
accessories and fuel. 

6. Dozens of social and sporting 
clubs organized for flying, mostly 
owning one or two airplanes partly 
paid for, with installments continu- 
ing although equipment is 

nded to depreciate and obso- 

Ce. 


in- 


Some Still Hope 


As this is written there are still 
those who hope for “some relaxa- 
tion” of the utter prohibition 
against any kind of civilian flying 
within the combat zone as promul- 
gated by Brig. Gen. William oO. 
Ryan at San Francisco, command- 
ing officer of the Fourth Interceptor 
Command, and Brig. Gen. Carlyle 
Wash at Seattle, head of the Second 
Interceptor Command. Dreams are 
still nursed that flying may yet be 
allowed under severe restrictions 
and close to home base. 

But CAA officials of the Sixth 
and Seventh Regions, finally recon- 
ciled to the necessity of a complete 
aviation black-out for the duration, 
have managed a methodic exodus 
of hundreds of airplanes, instruc- 
tors and students from CPTP 
schools. Their advice to other 
branches of Coast aviation might be 
summed up in the paraphrase: “Do 
Thou Likewise, and Go.” 

Since Dec. 20, according to Sixth 
CAA Region Manager Joseph S. 
Marriott at Santa Monica, 44 CPTP 
contractors in California alone have 
removed 193 airplanes, 605 students 
and 121 flight instructors to 19 
new training locations east of the 
150-mile line of demarcation. 

Of the remaining 11 CPTP oper- 
ators in the affected portion of Cal- 
ifornia, Marriott says that most are 
making final arrangements for mov- 
ing inland, and the balance are 
arranging the transfer of their stu- 
dents to other schools. 


The California schools have al- ~ 


temporary headquar- 
ters at su locations as Bishop, 
Lone Pine, Independence, Susan- 
ville, Silver Lake, Needles, Vidal 
and Blythe in eastern California; 
Carson City, Beckwourth and Reno 
in Nevada; at St. George and Cedar 
City in Utah; and at Kingman and 
Tucson in Arizona. Six schools 
have so far chosen the Silver Lake 
location, from whence reports are 
coming of “the air filled with train- 


ready set u 


ers.” Others plan to sojourn near 
Baker, Cal., and two schools are 
tenting in the heart of Death Valley. 


Regulations Relaxed 


The loss of time and instruction 
continuity is minimized by the fact 
that all current CPTP courses are 
scheduled for completion Jan. 15, 
although weather and other un- 
anticipated time losses usually 
stagger out the diploma distribu- 
tion, Manager Marriott informed 
American AVIATION. While refus- 
ing specific comment, Marriott 
granted that many if not most of 
the ground facilities requirements 
in CPTP operators’ contracts are 
having to be waived to finish the 
semester. 

His admission clears the way for 
at least a brief trial of charges 
sometimes advanced that CAA has 
been overzealous in some stand- 
ards for ground procedure and 
facilities. Safety and maintenance 
experience on the wind-swept in- 
land fields where there are no 
hangar facilities and only pioneer- 
ing maintenance set-ups may be 
as instructive as it is unwelcome. 

Meanwhile all private students in 
the midst of flying instruction in 
the restricted coastal area are hav- 
ing to drop their plans or else find 
the time and money to go inland 
for completion or for flight tests. 

In Oregon and Washington, under 
jurisdiction of Manager Robert 
Bedinger of the Seventh CAA 
Region based at Seattle, the situa- 
tion is said to be identical except 
that a smaller number of schools 
and students is involved, and most 
of those moving from the coastal 
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War Drives Civil Aviation from West Coast 


portions of the two states will fing 
new homes within the same state 

On the last survey, Californi, 
reported a total of 2,174 certificated 
civilian aircraft as compared with 
268 in Oregon and 374 in Washing. 
ton. California had 9,965 certifi. 
cated pilots, Oregon 1,293 and 
Washington 2,121. 


California Hit Hard 


In California virtually 100% 4; 
the state’s planes and pilots fel 
within the prescribed area, whereas 
Oregon and Washington in their 
eastern halves are of course unaf- 
fected. Yet the coastal strip of the 
two northern states doubtless ae. 
counts for 75% of their registered 
aircraft and flyers, with the result 
that for the entire Pacific Coast , 
grand total of 2,655 airplanes and 
12,525 flyers are involved in the 
ban. 

Questioned whether CAA would 
soon issue a map showing the exact 
line of demarcation, with _ the 
thought that it might meander tp 
include certain marginal airports 
inland, Manager Marriott replied 
that the line is absolutely fixed at 
150 lines inland from the shoreline 
and that in answer to his ow 
similar entreaties the War Dept 
had explained that for technical 
reasons there could be positively 
no deviation from the 150-mile rule 
This “technicality,” observers are 
surmising, has to do with the con- 
sistent operation of listening de- 
vices along the coastline. 

“We are already laying plans for 
the usual February sessions in 
which operators will be signed for 
further training contracts,” Marriott 
said. “Once the operators are bet- 
ter established inland—and there 
will be some shifting around—we 
expect that this region can still re- 
cruit its share for the national 
training program. 

“There may be some migration 
of students from California educa- 
tional institutions to Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah schools where 
they can more conveniently con- 
tinue their flying. That is a matter 
of their own volition. Each of 
the participating California schools 
will have to make readjustments, 
but we know that the worst of the 
moving problem is over so far as 
the physical plant is concerned. 
Whether an adequate number of 
students from this area can meet 
the unavoidable new conditions re- 
mains to be worked out.” 

Many of the California refugee 
operators are located on undevel- 
oped desert land, with only a flight 
strip “au natural”; with tents for 
shelter, everything hauled in, ani 
graced with groups of students 
only through the fortunate happen- 
stance that many of the sponsoring 
colleges are having mid-year vace- 
tions. 


Schools Study Plans 


All California colleges with CPT? 
grants now have under consider 
tion the matter of how they pre 
pose to enable their students 
continue CPTP participation. Sev- 
eral have already indicated the) 

(Turn to page 24) 
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BETSY’S LAST FLIGHT 


-— |] I" WAS NOT a 


particularly 
important story 
compared with 
all the porten- 
tous news of 
those first war 
days. It told how 
the Pacific Clip- 
per, lying at an- 
chor in the far-off harbor of Hongkong, 
had been bombed, machine-gunned and 
set afire by marauding Japanese war 
planes. Her crew had escaped. The 
Clipper fortunately was not a giant 
Boeing, but a smaller four-engined 
Sikorsky. Her loss was not vital, and 
the story was soon overshadowed by 





far greater events. 
Yet to everyone in Pan American 
Airways, the Pacific Clipper’s destruc 


tion bore a peculiarly personal impact 
that keyed him to the challenge ahead. 
During the growth of America’s Mer- 
chant Marine of the Air, this particular 
flying boat made a lot of flying history 
—pioneering routes in the Caribbean, 
the Atlantic, the Pacific and to Alaska; 
maintaining schedules between New 
York and Bermuda, and finally, between 
Manila and Hongkong. She was the kind 
of ship that earned affection from the 
men who flew her. She had also earned 
a nickname. “Betsy” was what they 
called her from the China Sea to the 
North Atlantic. 

Just as Betsy’s passing was a personal 
challenge that called for greater en- 
deavor on the part of every man in 
Pan American, so also did it signalize 
the beginning of even closer coopera- 
tion in the aviation industry. From that 


moment on, Pan American Airways and 
all the airlines within the country be- 
came one great air network, unified by 
a single aim: to help the United States 
win the war. 

Today the air routes of these many 
companies are in the fullest meaning 
of the term “‘lifelines”’ for the defenders 
of freedom everywhere. And, as one 
smoothly functioning system, the air- 
lines of the United States are providing 
through air service on frequent, regular 
schedules to all the Americas and to the 
strategic outposts of the United Nations 
throughout the world. There is coopera- 
tion on schedules, on connections and 
in every other way possible. We can 
afford to lose many times the material 
worth of Betsy as long as this spirit of 
planning together and working together 
continues. 


LUSP PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS Syiim 
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fee is scarcely a product or service in 
civilian use so immediately valuable to the 
nation in time of war as airplanes and air trans- 
port facilities. Conversely, there is no more valu- 
able lesson to be learned by business and industry 
than that taught by the quick and efficient pros- 
ecution of war through the universal use of the 
air, whether for observation or fighting or 
transport of men and materials. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Jc. 
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Gen. Connolly Resigns as CAA Head 


to Direct Civil Aviation for Army 


Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, 
administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
for the past 18 months, has resigned 
effective Jan. 15 to return to active 
duty with the Army, it was an- 
nounced last week by Robert H. 






Connolly 


Hinckley, As- 
sistant Secre- 
tary of Com- 
merce for Air. 
Charles I 
Stanton, dep- 
uty adminis- 
trator under 
Gen. Connolly, 
becomes __act- 
ing adminis- 
trator on the 
same date. 
Col. Lucius 
D. Clay, Assistant Administrator of 
CAA, also resigned last week to go 
on active duty with the Army, his 
successor not yet being announced. 
In disclosing Gen. Connolly’s res- 
ignation, Hinckley declared that 


Stanton 





West Coast 
(Continued from page 22) 











will send a ground school instruc- 
tor and equipment to the new loca- 
tion so that, by means of an “ex- 
tension course,” students can still 
have their ground school along 
with their flying time as heretofore. 

The alternative plan which col- 
leges are considering contemplates 
putting students through all of 
their ground school at the college, 
and then giving them time off to 
go inland for their flying time. 

Probably both of these plans will 
be worked out, Marriott said, un- 
less the established inland schools 
prove capable of substantially en- 
larging their output of student fly- 
ers to relieve California of part of 
its quota. 

Meanwhile six out of 12 fixed 
base operators in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, asked about 
their immediate plans, responded 
that they are “selling out.” The 
others say they are storing every- 
thing for the duration, or still con- 
sidering inland locations. 

._ Prime worry of the students 
themselves is whether the govern- 
ment is going to help pay any 
traveling expenses to and from the 
inland flight schools. They point 
out that federal subsidy accounts 
for board and lodging and flying 
and ground equipment at _ the 
selected Air Corps training bases 
still in operation, and feel that es- 
pecially in view of the military 
pledges now included in CPTP ap- 
plications, they now should have 


“Gen. Connolly’s services will not 
be completely lost to us for at leas 
a few more months. I am advised 
by Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold that he 
has named Gen. Connolly on his 
staff as Director of Civil Air Ag. 
tivities for the War Dept. In tha 
capacity, I understand, he is tp 
coordinate all civil aviation actiy. 
ities with the program of the Air 
Forces. 

“Because of the acute office space 
problem in Washington, the Dept 
of Commerce has offered Gen. Con- 
nolly offices in the Commerce Bldg, 
convenient to the CAA and the 
CAB, and he has accepted. Thus 
Gen. Connolly will be charged with 
setting up the control office in the 
War Dept. which will govern, for 
the duration, all civilian flying. 

“T feel all friends of civil aviation 
should appreciate the wisdom of 
Gen. Arnold in appointing to this 
control task, even temporarily, a 
man who has such complete under- 
standing of the needs and organiza- 
tion of civilian flying as has Gen. 
Connolly. Out of my experience 
with him, I know that civil flying 
will get a square deal consistent 
with the country’s need. It will not 
get one iota more than that, but 
nobody at this time has a right to 
expect more. The only yardstick 
any of us must apply now is what 
will win the war at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 


assistance to carry on with their 
training. 

Western CAA officials stated this 
suggestion is getting consideration 
in Washington. 


AIU Moves Offices 
Aero Insurance Underwriters has 
moved to new offices at 111 John 
St., New York City. 


Transport Course 


The University of Texas at Aus- 
tin is now offering a correspond- 
ence course in air transportation, 
directed by John H. Frederick, pro- 
fessor of transportation and in- 
dustry. 





Export Now ‘In’ 


After a long period of uncer- 
tainty during which it was first 
“in”, then “out”, American Ex- 
port Airlines Inc. is expected to 
retain its corporate identity dur- 
ing the war and operate trans- 
oceanic air service for the Navy 
under an arrangement similar 
to that between Pan American 
Airways and the Army relating 
to the South Atlantic and Af- 
rica. Christening of the first 
of three Vought-Sikorsky flying 
boats built for Export will take 
place this month. For a time 
it was thought that the Navy 
would take over the three flying 
boats, leaving Export out of the 
picture for lack of equipment. 
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Planes—not Promises... 


Rising production heralds the New Year at 
Northrop...as “Vengeance” dive bombers roll off 
the lines for duty in the war zones. Typical are 
these planes of today’s full cooperation in the 
aviation industry, as Northrop craftsmen in the 
Northrop plant thus increase the output of these 


Vultee-designed bombers. Such cooperation is fast 





Northrop Aircraft, Inc. is an indep org 





putting America ahead in the skies. 

Just as important to the industry as the men- 
behind-the-production-lines are the planes of to- 
morrow ...such as the designers of the Northrop 
Flying Wing. These are the men who will keep 


America ahead in the skies. 


That’s why we say WATCH NORTHROP. 


not affiliated with any other aircraft company 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. - NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + CABLE “NORAIR” 











BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 





AMERICA’S GREAT B-26 ARMY BOMBER: The most formidable fighting bomber in the world 


1942 Pledge 
From 30,000 Men and Women at Martin’s 





America is fighting-mad. ...So are we!... America is at war. 
e « « So are we! ... We pledge to our fellow-countrymen our 
every ounce of skill, energy and patriotic devotion, that 


America may bear aloft the torch of Liberty, through to Victory. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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Huge New Aircraft Contracts 
Due for Automobile Producers 


Industry Prepares to Help Meet 60,000 Plane 
Goal Set for 1942; Manufacturers Ready 


To Pool Their Resources 
By CHARLES ADAMS 


UTOMOTIVE FIRMS this month were told that they would 
be given $1,250,000,000 in new aircraft orders, boosting 
total contracts received by the industry for planes, engines, pro- 
pellers and parts since Sept. 1939 to $3,250,000,000. 
The allotment for aircraft was included in $5,000,000,000 worth 
of military orders which OPM said would be placed with 
automobile manufacturers under a new procedure designed to 


speed up initial production. 

In Dec. 1941, the automobile in- 
dustry had nearly $5,000,000,000 
worth of war orders, of which 
around $2,000,000,000 was for air- 
craft. The second $5,000,000,000 will 
be divided: aircraft and parts $1,- 
250,000,000; tanks  $1,000,000,000; 
trucks and other noncombatant 
military vehicles $1,500,000,000; com- 
bat vehicles $500,000,000; and ord- 
nance $1,000,000,000. 

Working on the basis of the $2,- 
000,000,000 worth of aircraft orders 
(including subcontracts) held by 
the end of 1941, the automotive in- 
dustry during the past year con- 
verted a vast factory area to air- 
craft production, and built such 
huge new units as the 2,500,000 sq. 
ft. Ford factory at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
the Buick engine plant at Melrose 
Park, Ill, and the Studebaker en- 
gine factories at Chicago, Fort 
Wayne and South Bend, Ind. 


New Plants Ready 


Most of the new facilities are now 
either in production or very close 
to it. In many other automotive 
plants such as Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Murray Corp., volume 
production of parts has been under 
way for months. 

Actually, however, the automobile 
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industry’s part in the aircraft pro- 
duction program has only just 
started. Last year was largely one 
of preparation; this year will be 
the test. 

For, upon the productive capacity 
of the automotive firms, almost as 
much as upon the aircraft industry 
proper, will depend the success or 
failure of the President’s program 
for 60,000 planes in 1942. Observers 
believe that if the dollar volume 
of aircraft production by automo- 
tive firms in 1942 does not approach 
the output of aircraft firms in 1941 
—between $1,500,000,000 and $1,700,- 
000,000—the 60,000-plane goal can- 
not be attained. 

To meet the demand to jump their 
1942 military output from $2,500,- 
000,000—previously set as their 
quota—to between $5,000,000,000 and 
$6,000,000,000, automotive firms will 
expand their efforts to: (1) pool 
materials, machines and tools; (2) 
interchange dies, patterns, and pro- 
cesses; and (3) subcontract to the 
maximum extent. 

The more difficult and complex 
jobs (aircraft, tanks, guns, etc.) will 
be kept in the hands of the larger 
plants; and the simpler tasks, such 
as the manufacture of shells, am- 
munition cases, etc., will be taken 
elsewhere in order to make most 
effective use of highest managerial 
skill and technique. 

Some of the smaller aircraft parts, 
such as tail fin assemblies, engine 
cowlings, small castings, etc., which 
had previously been scheduled for 
manufacture by automotive firms, 
may be shifted to the cooking uten- 
sil, aluminum ware, household ap- 
pliance, metal furniture and refrig- 
eration industries. 

No great amount of construction 
of new facilities for aircraft produc- 
tion is contemplated within the 
automobile industry. 


Efforts Speeded 


Indicative of the speed with which 
the new doubled production pro- 
gram is moving was the recent 
statement of C. E. Wilson, president 
of General Motors Corp., who de- 
clared that his firm, at the end of 
1941, held $1,209,863,173 in unfilled 
military orders. Between Jan. 1 


and Jan. 10, General Motors re- 
ceived $769,330,000 in additional 
contracts. Wilson said _ aircraft 


orders received totaled $950,000,000 
to Jan. 10, with other aircraft con- 
tracts totaling $816,000,000 in nego- 
tiation. Aircraft orders to GM in 
the first 10 days of January totaled 
$135,750,000. 

Meanwhile, the CIO during recent 
weeks intensified its efforts to: (1) 
assign to the automobile industry 
and OPM blame for a “hesitant” 
attitude in changeover of automo- 
tive facilities to aircraft and other 
defense production in 1941; and (2) 
establish the impression that the 
CIO had, over a year before, put 
forth a workable program for such 
conversion. 

Walter P. Reuther, director of the 
General Motors Department of the 
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AMA Answers CIO 
Delays Not Fault of Detroit 


UAW-CIO and author of the 500- 
fighters-a-day production scheme, 
charged that “the plan proposed by 
the CIO to convert auto plants to 
mass production of fighting planes 
was sabotaged by William S. Knud- 
sen, director of OPM, who rejected 
it without a fair test.” Thus, he 
said, the automobile industry dur- 
ing 1941 was enabled to carry on 
“business as usual.” 

On the basis of this criticism the 
CIO predicated its demand to have 
a voice in the management of auto- 
motive plants during wartime. 

In this connection, OPM recently 
set up a committee to assist in con- 
verting the automobile industry’s 
capacity to war materials produc- 
tion. The group is equally repre- 
sentative of labor and management, 
and is headed by an OPM official, 
but it does not have the powers 
demanded by the UAW-CIO “to 
determine and make effective” pol- 
icies for the use of all the industry’s 
machines, man power and facilities 
in the war effort. 

The decision to give the commit- 
tee authority “to assist in the de- 
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OPM Has Last Word 
4head 


Auto Conversion Goes 


velopment of the best method” of 
conversion represented a compro- 
mise between management’s sugges- 
tion that the committee have only 
the power to recommend and lab- 
or’s proposal that it have the power 
to put its policies into effect to in- 
sure pooling of all facilities for 
maximum production without re- 
gard to corporation lines. 














TIMING... 


Convenient departure 
and arrival hours 


are necessary in saving travel 
time essential to Victory! 


Fiy Braniff to and from 
major Southwestern cities 
from Chicago to the Gulf, 
and have time there 
for business 
during working hours 

. then return same day. 


B RANIFE 


i} SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 


OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE. 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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No Plane Cases 
On U. S. Docket 
& None in Sight 


F THE SCORES of cases 

now on the books of the 
Anti-Trust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department, none directly 
concerns a unit of the aircraft 
industry proper, it was learned 
authoritatively this week. 

Officials further asserted that 
at this time no action is con- 
templated against any plane 
manufacturer. 

In general, it was said at the 
Justice Department, each plant 
is too busy making the most 
possible planes from its allotted 
materials to engage in monop- 
olistic practices which were 
condemned roundly in _ the 
annual report made public last 
week by Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney-General in 
charge of the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision. 

Aircraft Competitive 


On the whole, aircraft has been 
one of the most competitive fields, 
AMERICAN AVIATION was told by 
Arnold’s staff. 

In his report, the Assistant At- 
torney General asserted that in the 
past 10 months “there is not an 
organized basic industry in the 
U. S. which has not been restricting 
production by some device or 
other in order to avoid what they 
call ‘the ruinous over-production 
after the war.’ 

Powerful private groups have 
“feared to expand their production 
because expansion would endanger 
their future control of industry. 
They have been afraid to let others 
come into the field. They have 
concealed shortages by optimistic 
predictions of supplies, and talked 
of production facilities which do 
not exist.” 

These were basic groups, how- 
ever, such as steel, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and the like, all materials 
badly needed by aircraft plants 
which were geared up to produce 
considerably more than the supply 
problem permitted. 

The Anti-Trust Division’s only 
complaint against the aircraft in- 
dustry is the feeling that some com- 
panies have “load costs on 
orders consigned to the domestic 
market, correspondingly easing the 
cost figures on export production. 
It appears likely that some com- 
panies will be directed to re-nego- 
tiate contracts with the federal 
government. These matters are not 
under study by Arnold’s office, but 
evidence is said to be in possession 
of the Vinson profit committee on 
Capitol Hill. 

Anti-Trust is filing cases against 
two large manufacturers of air- 
craft precision instruments, how- 
ever, charging certain patent irreg- 
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Anti-Trust Officials Say Aireraft Firms 
Are Too many to Think About Monopoly 


Operating Full Blast on New Year's Day 
Boeing Workers Respond in an ‘Unparalleled Manner’ 


ularities and monopolistic activities. 

Other major complaints voiced 
by Arnold in his annual report hit 
at fixing prices on government con- 
tracts by conspiracy, illegal use of 
patent rights, freezing-out of in- 
dependent companies by combina- 
tion. 

Following up his campaign to 
aid small business, a prime personal 
interest, Arnold during the last 
fortnight completed arrangements 
with Floyd Odlum, director of 
OPM’s Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, to allow new war pro- 
duction associations west of Chi- 
cago to file intentions directly with 
regional offices of Contract Distri- 
bution without clearance with Jus- 
tice officials in Washington. Re- 
gional Anti-Trust offices will work 
closely with Odlum’s personnel. 
East of Chicago, OPM offices must 
get approval from Arnold’s office 





in the capital before giving any 
such association the green light. 

A new association or pool should 
obtain initial instructions from 
regional officers of the Odlum divi- 
sion, and after a definite organiza- 
tion plan has been completed this 
should be submitted to the same 
DCD office. 

It was specifically pointed out 
that associations employing “du- 
bious promoters” will be barred 
from clearance. 

“War production associations are 
made up in many instances of 
small manufacturers who _ individ- 
ually can do little for defense but, 
collectively, can handle substantial 
subcontracts,” 


war contracts or 
Odlum said. 

Certain exemptions from provi- 
sions of the Walsh-Healey Public 


Contracts Act in favor of such pro- 
duction associations were made in 
December. 


An Unsuccessful Flying Wing 





THE EXPERIMENTAL §Eshel- 


man flying wing, “Spirit of Na- 
tional Defense,” met disaster in its 
first test flight on Jan. 4 at Balti- 
more Municipal Airport. The radi- 
cal craft, designed by Cheston L. 
Eshelman, cracked up and burned, 
but its inventor vowed he’d try 
again. 

Eshelman was hauled out of the 
Atlantic Ocean two years ago when 
he failed to complete the first leg 


of a 44,000,000-mile “flight to Mars.” 
As a result, Eshelman has no li- 
cense and a friend, George Cowell, 


took the wing up for its test. He 
was unhurt in the crash. 
The flying model was 22 ft. long 


and 12 ft. wide, tapering off to 
three feet at the nose and tail. It 
was built of steam-molded plywood 
and powered by a 50-hp. engine. 

Eshelman is shown at right in 
the photo; Paul Dahms, his me- 
chanic, is on the left. 





Aircraft Engine 
Production Goal 


Doubled by Buick is 


BUICK MOTOR Division of Gen. 
eral Motors Corp. late last month 
announced that the Air Corps had? 
authorized doubling of the firm’s 
aviation engine output program, 

The move followed closely OPM’s 
statement after the outbreak of 
war that the goal for heavy bomber 
production had been raised to 
1,000 monthly. Engines to be man- 
ufactured by Buick will be used 
in Consolidated B-24s. 









Second Boost 


The expanded program repre- 
sents the second 100% boost to be 
announced by Buick in the past six 
months. When ground was broken 
for the Melrose Park, IIl., assem- 
bly unit last March, capacity out- 
put for the plant was set at 500 
of the 1,200-hp. Pratt & Whitney 
engines a month. 

Next announcement came in mid- 
summer when it was revealed that 
the unit would be increased in size 
over original plans, the output goal 
being lifted to 1,000 engines 
monthly. 







































Personnel Needs 

Under the new doubled program, 
Buick will employ between 25,00 
and 30,000 workers on aircraft en- 
gine production when peak output 
of around 2,000 engines monthly is 
reached. The 1,000-engines-a- 
month goal had been set for 1943, 
No estimates can be given for the 
revised program, although it is 
considered likely that the new peak 
will be reached slightly before 
maximum heavy bomber output of 
1,000 monthly is achieved in late 
1943 or early 1944. 

e new Melrose Park plant, 
where final assembly and _ testing 
of Buick-built aviation engines take 
place, has had manufacturing op- 
erations under way for a number of 
weeks. Conversion of two of the 
division’s automotive factories at 
Flint, Mich., has been completed 
and these plants are now making 
major parts and sub-assemblies. 








Republic’s Deliveries 
Increase Over 700% 


Revealing a tremendous step-up 
in production, Republic Aviation 
Corp. announced deliveries of com- 
bat planes to the Army in the last 
quarter of 1941 showing an in- 
crease of more than 700% over the 
first quarter of the year and indi- 
cating that the company is now em- 
barking on a program to bring 
about a production expansion in 
1942 of similar proportions to its 
1941 increase. 

Progressive improvements inj 
earnings have been recorded in the) 
past six months in the face 
heavy development costs in con< 
nection with the new P-47 Thunder-) 
bolt. In ordinary times, develop- 
ment cost of a new plane is spread 
over a greater length of time thanj 
is now possible. 

Current products are the P-47 
and the P-43 Lancer, both Army 
pursuit types incorporating super- 
charged aircooled engines. 
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Manufacturing Personalities in the News 


ati 


HALL L. 


HARLOW H. 
HIBBARD 


CURTICE 
General manager of Lockheed vice-president 
Buick's Chicago engine and chief engineer, is 
plant now expanding. new head of |.Ae.S. 


DALE E. ROBERT 
WILLIAMS MONROE 
Operating man- Directs purchas- 
ager of Buick ing for all three 
Motor Division's of North Amer- 
aircraft plant in ican Aviation's 
Chicago which plants — Ingle- 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
President of Lockheed Aircraft, who 
accepted "“unqualifiedly" President 


SHERMAN M. FAIRCHILD 


Aerial camera and aircraft manu- 


facturer, has made a gift of $25,000 
to the |.Ae.S. 


GAGE H. 
IRVING 
Northrop's_ vice- 
president of pro- 
duction now di- 
recting his com- 


JOHN K. 
NORTHROP 
President of 
Northrop Ajir- 
craft Inc., de- 
signer of the 
highly-publicized 
Northrop Flying 
Wing and at 
present working 
on new designs. 


will get into pro- 
duction of Pratt 
& Whitney en- 
gines this year. 


wood, Cal., Dal- 
las, and Kansas 
City — entered 
aviation in 1929. 


Roosevelt's airplane goal for 1942-43, 


JAMES H. 
COOLIDGE 
Treasurer of 
Thompson Prod- 
ucts Inc., suc- 
ceeds J. D. 
Wright, now 
and Gen. Mgr. 
of Thompson 
Aircraft Pro- 

ducts. 


JOHN W, 

THOMAS 
Chairman of 
board of 
stone Tire 
Rubber Co. 
which = Fir 


| 
{ 


RUDY MUFICH 
Handles subcontract work for 
North American Aviation at 

Inglewood, Cal. 


pany's output of 
Vengeance dive 
bombers under 
license from Vul- 
tee Aircraft Inc. 


H. R. BOYER 
Chief of the manufacturing 
section, aircraft branch, OPM, 
working to ‘deliver’ in ‘42. 


Aviation 

ucts Co. is a 
sidiary, eng 
in war we 


EDDIE 
MOLLOY 
Works manager 
of Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., San 
Diego, Cal., has 
been elected 
vice-president in 
charge of manu- 
facturing for in- 


LEONARD K. 
FIRESTONE 
President of 
Firestone Avia- 
tion Products 
Co., formed to 
relieve the rub- 
ber company of 
the growing 
scope of work 

for aviation. 


creased output. > 


A. M. HALL W. D. PAWLEY, JR. 
Manager of Consolidated Aircraft Son of the chairman of Intercontinent § 
Corp.'s Ft. Worth plant, ready to Aircraft Corp., has completed his ground 
begin large-scale production work under CPTP. 


TEST PILOTS 
L. D. Parker and Milo Burcham are two of 
Lockheed's ace test pilots. Burcham does 
most of company's high-altitude flying. 





THE torch of liberty is still held 
high and burns fiercely over Amer- | 


ica. Gift of a people prostrated by 
the aggressor, our Statue of Lib- 
erty now, more than ever, stands 
forth as a beacon of hope in a world 
of fear. To each and every one of 
us is given the privilege and the 
duty of keeping freedom’s light 
aflame. 

















On land, sea and in the air, Amer- 
ican guardians of liberty and fight- 
ers for freedom everywhere are 
joined in the common cause. We of 
Douglas, 40,000 strong, are doing 
our share in providing the tools to 
finish the job. In forges, foundries 
and shops throughout the nation 
other Americans are doing their 
share. 


But men and women behind ma- 
chines and men behind the guns of 
ships, tanks and airplanes cannot 
complete the task alone. They need 
your help, support and confidence ; 
so do your servants of government. 
America’s aircraft industry has 
tackled history's biggest job. It 
can be done; it will be done. It’s 
up to you how soon and how well 
we succeed. 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO 
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ITH SEVERAL large 

firms granting pay in- 
creases in December, average 
hourly wages of U. S. aircraft 
workers mounted month by 
month during 1941, reaching 
their peak at year-end, accord- 
ing to latest statistics released 
by the Labor Dept. 


While tabulations for November 
and December are still incomplete, 
figures for the early part of October 
show that average hourly earnings 
in aircraft were 86.9 cents, compared 
with 77.6 cents in January. Com- 
plete 1941 figures will probably show 
that the average aircraft worker re- 
ceived a 10-cent an hour wage boost 
during the past year. 

Between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, air- 
craft led all other industries in the 
number of workers granted wage 
rate advances. Aeronautical firms 
during this 30-day period reported 
raises to over 40,000 employes. 

(Included in the Labor Dept.’s 
aircraft group are manufacturers 
of airframes, propellers, parts and 
accessories, but not aircraft engine 
firms.) 


Weekly Earnings 


Climbing along with hourly wages 
were weekly earnings, which rose 
from $34.13 in January to $39.21 in 
October. The average work week 
showed little change during the year, 
with 44.7 hours reported in January 
and 45.2 in October. 

Average hourly earnings in Oct. 
1941 were up 15.9% over Oct. 1940, 
average weekly earnings were up 
18.9% and the average work week 
was 1.6% longer in the same period. 

Hourly wage rate increases in 
aircraft ran slightly ahead of those 
in durable goods industries as a 
whole between Oct. 1940 and Oct. 
1941, while the average weekly pay 
rise in aircraft was somewhat 
smaller than in the composite dur- 
able goods index. The latter situa- 
tion was due to the fact that durable 
goods industries as a group increased 
their work week nearly 5% in the 
12-month period, against 1.6% in air- 
craft. 

Between Oct. 1940 and Oct. 1941, 
average hourly wage increase in all 
durable goods industries was 15.5%, 
while average weekly earnings rose 
21.3%. 

Week’s paycheck of the average 
aircraft worker in Oct. 1941—$39.21— 
may be compared with $37.97 in all 
durable goods industries, $44.32 in 
automobile manufacturing, $45.47 in 
machine tools, $47.54 in shipbuilding 
and $36.54 in aluminum. 

Average hourly wages in aircraft 
in Oct. 1941—86.9 cents—compare 
with 85.3 cents in all durable goods 
industries, $1.09 in automobile plants, 
$1.05 in shipbuilding, 87.4 cents in 
machine tools and 86.1 cents in 
aluminum. 

Average work week in aircraft— 
45.2 hours in Oct. 1941—compare with 
42.9 in all durable goods industries, 
40.7 in automobile manufacturing, 
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51.8 in machine tools, 45.4 in ship- 
building and 42.4 in aluminum. 

Wage averages in aircraft have, 
since the beginning of the defense 
program, been held down by the 
thousands of new, inexperienced 
workers coming into the industry 
each month—and _ receiving the 
minimum rate. 


Strike Losses 


During the 12-month period ended 
Aug. 1941, strikes cost the aircraft 
industry 114,206 man days, a tre- 
mendous increase over the 1,258 
man days lost during the year ended 
Aug. 1940. 

But other industries suffered far 
greater losses than aircraft between 
Aug. 1940 and Aug. 1941, with 
strikes in automobile plants causing 
1,090,384 man days of idleness and 
walkouts in shipbuilding 615,807 
man days. 

It is significant to note that two 
strikes, that at Vultee in Nov. 1940 
and the walkout at North American 
Aviation in June of last year, 
accounted for three-fourths of the 
man days of idleness in aircraft 
during the 12-months to Aug. 1941. 


Quit Rate 


Quit rate in aircraft continued 
high during the summer and fall 
of last year, with 2.73 workers in 
every hundred (about 7,000 wage 
earners) leaving their jobs in Octo- 
ber and 3.20 in every hundred, in 
September. This compares with 
2.11 in October and 2.81 in Sep- 
tember for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


Work Progresses on Navy’s 12-Place Gliders 


ee 


GENERAL LINES of this 12- 
place troop carrying glider, whose 
overall dimensions approximate 
those of the Douglas DC-3, were 
laid out at the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory under the direction of Comdr. 
R. S. Barnaby. The Navy included 
this design among other experi- 


Aircraft Wages Reach New Peak in 1941; 


Average Worker Given 10c Hourly Raise 


Aircraft quit rate in Oct. 1940 was 
2.34 and in Jan. 1941, 2.44. 

Automobile quit rate in October 
1941 was 1.57, machine tools 1.93 and 
shipbuilding 2.70. 

A “quit” is defined by the Labor 
Dept. as a termination of employment 
by the employe, regardless of his 
motives, which may be dissatisfaction 
with hours, wages, working condi- 
tions, labor policies, to obtain a 
better job, or for other reasons. 


Layoffs, Discharges 


Aircraft layoffs during the past 
fall were about one-third the aver- 
age for all manufacturing industries, 
with but .53 layoffs per 100 workers 
recorded in October and .12 in Sep- 
tember of last year, compared to 
1.72 in Oct. 1940. 

Layoff rate for all manufacturing 
industries in Oct. 1941 was 1.41. 

By contrast, discharges in aircraft 
were about twice as numerous per 
hundred workers as in the average 
manufacturing industry. In Oct. 1941, 
discharge rate in aircraft was .55, 
in September .43, compared with .36 
in Oct. 1940. Discharge rate for all 
manufacturing industries in Oct. 
1941 was .28. 


Accession Rate 


With the exception of shipbuilding, 
aircraft during the summer and fall 
of 1941 was hiring workers at a faster 
rate than any other industry. In 
October, aircraft plants had an acces- 
sion rate of 10.62, a slight drop from 
the 1130 rate in September and 
under the 11.76 rate of Oct. 1940. 





mental drafts of plastic gliders and 
called upon Allied Aviation Corp. 
of Baltimore to build the one shown 
here. 

All subsequent engineering details 
are being worked out by Allied 
Aviation, including detailed wind 


Average accession rate for aj 
manufacturing industries was 487 
in Oct. 1941. 


Aircraft plants, excluding engine 
firms, hired 16,400 wage earners be. 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, 194) 
bringing the total to 256,400. This 
accession rate is scheduled to be 
exceeded greatly during the firs 
half of 1942. 


Beech Workers to Get 
Part of Firm’s Profit 
BEECH Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kan., has announced that its em. 


ployes will share in the profits of 
the firm instead of receiving a gen. 


eral wage increase. Half of the 
corporation’s profit is to be set 
aside for employes, 90% being re. 


served for hourly-paid workers and 
10% for salaried employes. 

Distribution will be made quar- 
terly, based on profits of the previ- 
ous fiscal quarter. 

Hourly-paid employes will par- 
ticipate pro rata according to the 
amount of their total earnings dur- 
ing the fiscal quarter for which 
payment is made. 


Fleetwings’ Output 
Gains 1.500% Over °39 

Fleetwings Inc. reports that since 
Dec. 1939 production has increased 
1,500%. 

Besides building stainless steel 
basic training planes for the Army, 
company says it is furnishing parts 
for most of the leading military 
airplanes of the country including 
Flying Fortresses, Douglas A-20 at- 
tack bombers, Vought-Sikorsky ob- 
servation planes and_ shipboard 
fighters, Republic Lancers and 
Thunderbolts, Brewster Buffalos 
and Vultee observation airplanes. 


tunnel testing of the final design 
in the firm’s seven-foot wind tunnel. 

In the construction of the gliders, 
the Navy Dept. was “most em- 
phatic” that they be built of non- 
strategic materials, the announce- 
ment said. 
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“AIRACOBRA BEST 
FIGHTER IN THE WORLD” 
) SAYS R. A. F. 


This headline flashed around the 


world as Airacobras went into | 


action with the Royal Air Force. 
: ‘These photographs, just released 






British Censors, dramatically il- 





In thie day and age our fighting « 
with their keen, alert pilots: ‘ 
Dh, able to climb rapidly high 4 
“ine the ait—far above hostile bomb- 
ers. They must be able to maneuver, 7) 
eaally and ha¥e the speed to place. 4 
“themselves where they can blow 
“theif adversary’ s plane info a thoes 
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BELL AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division 


BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Weight Engineers 
Hear Suggestions 


THE FACT that a Douglas DC-3 
can pick up as much as 50 pounds 
additional weight during five days 
of rainy weather, with resultant 
increase in operating expense and 
decrease in payload revenue, was 
pointed out recently to members of 
the Society of Aeronautical Weight 
Engineers at a meeting held at the 
Engineers Club, Philadelphia. The 
statement was made by Robert E. 
Sargent, vice-president of Auto- 
groom Co., 11 E. 44th St., New York. 
N. Y., makers of a dry wash method 
of airplane cleaning which is gain- 
ing increasing recognition in airline 
maintenance. 

According to Sargent, this 50- 
pound weight increase could result 
in as much as $2,750 annual loss per 
airplane, computed on the basis of 
an estimated $55 value yearly per 
payload pound. This figure was pre- 
sented not so much to show how 
much is actually lost through such 
weight increases as to demonstrate 
the need for weight economy 
wherever possible. 

Much of this moisture weight is 
believed to be in the soundproofing 
and other moisture absorbent ma- 
terials, and in channels which can- 
not be dried out. It was suggested 
that a considerable amount of water, 
perhaps as much as four gallons 
(32 pounds) could be absorbed or 
forced under pressure into acces- 
sible channels during washing of 
the plane. 
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Testing, Calibrating 
Chamber Announced 
by Mobile Refrigeration 


A NEW self-contained instrument 
testing and calibrating chamber 
offered by Mobile Refrigeration Inc., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, performs with automatic posi- 
tive mechanical means six of the 
present separate test procedures: 

Cold-testing in dry ice or cotual 
tank boxes; vacuum testing in man- 
racks; heat testing in re- 


ometer 





sistance chambers; humidity tests 
in spray or steam tanks; and vibra- 
tion and radiomatic affection check- 
ups. 

Although largely custom built for 
special use, certain sizes have been 
standardized for armament and in- 
strument calibration for the Army 
Air Corps and instrument manufac- 
turers. 

The instrument is also in use for 
studying plastics, and parts such as 
diaphragms and bellows. 


waa-da" 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


DOUGLAS DC-3 
Lumy Airliner 


Sound Movies Show 
Operation of Lathes 


TO SPEED up training of lathe 
operators, South Bend Lathe Works 
has sponsored the production of a 
series of 16-mm sound motion pic- 
tures in full color based on the 
book “How to Run a Lathe.” Pro- 
fessionally filmed by Burton Holmes 
Films Inc. at the South Bend Lathe 
factory, these pictures show prac- 
tical shop methods as practiced in 
modern industrial plants. 

The first reel entitled “The Lathe” 
clearly shows the apprentice what 
a lathe is, what a lathe is for, and 
how the various parts operate. Im- 
portant lathe operations, including 
turning, facing and thread cutting, 
are demonstrated. 

The second reel, “Plain Turning,” 
shows in detail each operation per- 
formed in the machining of a 
straight cylindrical shaft between 
the lathe centers. 

Close-ups show locating and drill- 
ing of center holes, adjustment and 
setting of cutting tools, use of cross 
feed graduations, use of calipers and 
micrometers, use of quick change 
gear box, changing speeds, and op- 
eration of the lathe carriage and 
apron. 

Factory apprentice schools, voca- 
tional schools, Army and Navy train- 
ing schools, colleges and high 
schools teaching machine shop prac- 
tice will find these films helpful in 
training lathe operators. 

Complete information on securing 
the use of the films can be had by 
writing to South Bend Lathe Works, 
Dept. A6, South Bend, Ind. 
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Developer Turns Out 


18,000 Drawings Daily 


PRINTING black lines on white 
paper with speed and economy, ap 
80” developing machine at the Eag 
Pittsburgh works of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is reported to be 
turning out 18,000 drawings daily 

The machine, according to J. J 


Deller, Westinghouse developmen; 
engineer, uses a direct process 
whereby a powerful carbon are 
lamp casts shadows thru tracings 


onto a chemically coated paper, dis. 
solving the coating except under 
the shadows of lines on the tracing, 
A developing film is then applied, 
bringing out clean black lines where 
the coating remains. 

Said to be three times faster 
than traditional methods, the direct 
process exposes and develops a print 
in 50 seconds. Compared with con- 
tinuous blueprint machines the new 
method requires less power and less 
floor space, and uses only two gal- 
lons of water a day where 3,60 
gallons are ordinarily needed. 

Further information available 
from Westinghouse Editorial Sery- 
ice, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Adel Precision Expansion 
To Double Floor Space 


Adel Precision Products Corp. has 
launched a program designed to in- 
crease its present floor space of 
43,600 sq. ft. to 100,000 sq. ft. by 
February. About $200,000 is being 
spent on the project. 
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Industry's 1941 Production 


Personnel in the News 


H. Mansfield Horner, general 
manager of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp., has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the corporation. 

Newly elected to the board of 
directors of Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Co. is Alfred R. Hunter, partner of 
Riter & Co. 

R. E. Gillmor, president of Sperry 
Corp., on Dec. 29 joined the board 





Horner 


Gillmor 


| of Fairchild Engine & Airplane 


Corp. 
Scott Rethorst has joined Good- 


| year Tire & Rubber Co. as an aero- 


| nautical 


research engineer. He 


| recently left his position as chief 


: 


process engineer for Vultee Aircraft 


| Inc. 


J. Fred Schoellkopf IV, a first 
lieutenant in the Officers Reserve, 
has received a leave of absence 
from Bell Aircraft Corp., of which 
he was sales manager, to begin 
active duty with the Army Air 
Forces. 

Recently a draftsman at the Buf- 
falo plant of Curtiss-Wright’s Air- 
plane Division, David G. Stone has 
joined the staff of the NACA as a 
junior engineer at the Langley 





Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory. 

Capt. Maxwell W. Balfour, director 
of Spartan School of Aeronautics, 
has been promoted to the newly 
created post of vice president of 
manufacturing for Spartan Aircraft 
Co. Also a director of the Tulsa 
aircraft company, Capt. Balfour will 
remain in charge of the school .. . 
W. Fred Stewart, chief of structures 
at Spartan Aircraft since June 
1938, recently was made executive 
engineer in charge of the company’s 
engineering department. He ori- 
ginally joined Spartan in 1936 as 
chief inspector. 

Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Edward D. Her- 
rick to the executive staff of Scintil- 
la Magneto Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Sidney, N. Y. Herrick 
formerly was general manager of 
Lycoming Division, Aviation Manu- 
facturing Corp., and more recently 
president and general manager of 
Linn Manufacturing Corp. 

Fred J. Boll has been made 
Manager of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.'s research laboratory. 

Chester Kuscyn, formerly of the 
Production control division of Re- 
Public Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, 
N. Y, has been appointed employ- 








ment manager... Col. Harrison W. 
Flickinger, as a vice president of 
Republic and director of material 
and export sales, continues to have 
supervision of all purchasing and 
follow-up activities, with Don M. 
Parker, Jr. as assistant director and 
Dan A. Young as purchasing agent 
‘ Released by the Army Air 
Forces, Lt. Duane J. Clapham is now 
a test pilot serving with Republic’s 
flight section department. 

Charles Christenson has left the 
engineering department of Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. to 
become design engineer with Bristol 
Division of Universal Moulded 
Products Corp., Bristol, Va. 

William Harty, a director for some 
years, has been elected executive 
vice president of Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Maj. R. H. Fleet has made a $10,- 
000 gift to the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences “to advance the 
development of the aeronautical 
sciences in the United States.” 

Ira S. Wilson, secretary-treasurer 
of Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., re- 
cently was named a vice president 
of the company. 

Cyril Chappellet on Jan. 9 was 
elected vice president of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. of which he has been 
secretary since 1932. He is now vice 





Balfour 


president and secretary of Lock- 
heed, secretary of Vega, a director 
of both Lockheed and Vega,—and is 
president of Lockheed Air Terminal 
Inc. 

W. E. “Bill” Johnson has been 
placed in charge of the radio de- 
partment of Pacific Airmotive Divi- 
sion of Airplane Manufacturing and 
Supply Corp. 


Chappellet 


Mooney of GM, Schildauer 
of Martin Co., With Navy 


James D. Mooney, vice president 
and a director of General Motors 
Corp., was ordered to active service 
in the Navy on Jan. 1. He may 
head the production engineering 
section of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. 

Comdr. C. H. Schildauer, Glenn 
L. Martin Co. marine equipment 
sales manager, reported for active 
duty with the Navy last month. It 
is understood that he will organize 
an air transport set-up for the 
Navy. Comdr. Schildauer was for- 
merly an operations official of Pan 
American Airways. 


Exceeds 


RODUCTION of more than 

$1,500,000,000 worth of 
warplanes, engines and propel- 
lers in 1941 by the aircraft in- 
dustry proper—nearly triple 
the 1940 output of $544,000,000 
—was reported by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Com- 
merce this month. 

The Chamber’s statement, the 
first comprehensive report to be 
made public by the organization 
since the outbreak of war between 
the U. S. and the Axis, did much 
to dispel fears that the curb on 
aircraft production information had 
taken the form of a complete and 
permanent blackout. 


1942 Outlook 


High points of the Chamber's 
survey, with all totals based on 
preliminary estimates, are: 

1. The past year’s aircraft pro- 
duction dollar volume will be at 
least doubled again in 1942. 

2. Appropriations for aircraft ag- 
gregating about $13,000,000,000 have 
been approved thus far under the 
defense program. During the first 
World War only about $1,200,000,- 
000 was appropriated for this equip- 
ment. The victory program now 
nearing consummation will increase 
the $13,000,000,000 figure enormous- 
ly, according to government sources. 
Of the $13,000,000,000 appropriated, 
more than $4,000,000,000 has been 
allocated for construction of war- 
planes for the Army Air Forces 
alone. During World War I only 
$133,670,812 was actually spent for 
military aircraft. 

3. Despite the record deliveries, 
unfilled orders for more than $6,- 
500,000,000 were still on the books 
of plane, engine and propeller 
builders of the aircraft industry 
proper at year’s end. Two years 
ago, the backlog was $675,000,000. 


Engine Output 


4. Current military aircraft en- 
gine production is estimated to be 
about 6,500,000 h.p. monthly. 

5. Plant floor space devoted to 
the manufacture of planes, engines 
and propellers was increased by 
almost 90% during 1941. As of 
Jan. 1, 1941, a total of 25,456,421 
sq. ft. of space was being used for 
such work: now it has expanded 
to about 47,000,000 sq. ft. Addi- 
tional plant facilities now under 
construction or contemplated will 
raise the figure to about 55,000,000 
sq. ft. in 1942. 

6. Approximately 425,000 persons 
are now employed producing planes, 
engines and propellers, as against 
193,000 so engaged on Jan. 1, 1941. 
Opening of several new plants dur- 
ing 1942 will bring the total num- 
ber of persons thus employed to 
about 575,000 by the end of the 
year. 


Industry Proper 


The Chamber explains that the 
above figures on production, floor 
area, backlogs and employment 
cover only the producers of planes, 
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$1,500,000,000 


engines and propellers in “the air- 
craft industry proper.” Thus, de- 
livery figures do not include a con- 
siderable dollar volume of aero- 
nautical shipments on prime con- 
tracts made by automotive and 
parts firms in 1941. 

Floor space, personnel and back- 
log totals of automotive and parts 
plants now engaged or soon to be 


engaged in aircraft activity are 
similarly excluded. 
With the automotive industry 


shouldering an increasing share of 
aircraft output during coming 
months, it has been estimated by 
some observers that the aircraft in- 
dustry “proper” plus the automo- 
tive industry, will produce upwards 
of $4,000,000,000 worth of aeronau- 
tical products in 1942. 


Star Products Acquired 


By Aircraft Fitting Co. 


Taking over of Star Products, Inc., 
which is being dissolved, is reported 
by Aircraft Fitting Co., Cleveland, 
O. Aircraft Fitting was incorporated 
in Nov., 1940, with authorized capital 
of 250 no par shares. Paid in capital 
is $50,000 and net worth on Aug. 1 
was $60,000. 

Company is headed by A. L. Bige- 
low, president, treasurer (formerly 
assistant secretary of Parker Ap- 
pliance Co.); and H. E. Birtch, vice 
president, secretary (formerly plant 
superintendent Parker Appliance 
Co.). Company has 10,000 square 
feet of floor space. 


Bendix Meeting Set 


A meeting of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. stockholders was scheduled 
for Jan. 14 to vote on proposed re- 
election of the entire board of di- 
rectors and on a clarifying change 
in the wording of the company’s 
bonus plan. 

According to the proxy statement 
sent stockholders, Vincent Bendix, 
president, received compensation of 
$83,034 in the year ended Sept. 30, 
of which $59,999 was salary, $22,500 
bonus and $535 director’s fees. 

The statement also shows that as 
of Nov. 7, Bendix owned no stock 
in the company although on Nov. 
4, 1940, he received an option to 
purchase 2,000 shares at $30 per 
share, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. on Nov. 7 owned 
399,990 shares of Bendix stock; Blue 
Ridge Corp., 51,100; and Electric 
Auto-Lite, 7,100. 





Latest Dividends 











Chicago & Southern Air Lines—35c 
against accumulations on preferred, 
paid Dec. 30 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 26; quarterly of 174gc on prefer- 
red, paid Jan. 1, record Dec. 26. 

Breeze Corps.—$1, paid Dec. 30, rec- 
ord Dec. 23. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore—25c paid 
Dec. 26, record Dec. 24; total for 1941 
was $1 against 80c in 1940. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—4$2, 
Dec. 27, record Dec. 12. 


paid 
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CAB Speeds Rate Cases; Increases Seen 


Higher Revenues 


Overshadowed by 
War-Time Costs 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


S A DIRECT result of the 

war, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with applications for 
air mail rate increases piling 
up on its docket, has taken 
steps designed to shorten many 
of these cases materially. 

With many carriers experi- 
encing increased costs because 
of war-time price levels, it is 
expected that CAB will be 
forced to increase air mail 
rates, at least in some in- 
stances. 

On Jan. 5, the Board put 
into effect a _ streamlined 
method of dealing with rate 
applications. This method, it is 
claimed, can result in shorten- 
ing some cases from as long as 
a year to a few days. 


This action was taken by the 
Board at a time when 26 rate ap- 
plications were before it, and more 
were expected. Not all of the 26 
could be attributed to the war, but 
almost all of those filed recently 
speak of the rising cost of labor, 
supplies, equipment, etc. 

on-mail revenues, although in- 
creasing, are not keeping pace with 
costs, the airlines state. 

e past, rate case procedure 
has been as follows: A carrier filed 
ey for increased rates, or 
he Board instituted an investiga- 
tion on its own initiative. Follow- 
ing this, a pre-hearing conference 
was held. 

Next step was the setting of a 
hearing date. After the hearing, 
briefs were filed. 
aminer issued his report, to which 
exceptions could be taken, briefs 
on exceptions could be filed, and 
oral argument held, before the case 
bmg to the Board for final deci- 

on. 

This procedure led to many de- 
lays, and in some cases one to two 
years elapsed between filing of the 
application and issuance of final 
decision. 


New Procedure 


The new method will work as 
follows: A carrier will file appli- 
cation for increased rates. Shortly 
thereafter, the Board will issue an 
order adting the company to 
show cause why its rates should 
not be ——¢ per mile. If the com- 
pany does not challenge this rate, 
the case will be set for hearing. 
This step is merely a safeguard 
to protect the public’s rights, and 
it is probable that no one will ap- 
pear at 99% of the unchallenged 
cases. The Board will then issue 
its final decision. 
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CAB Rate Applications, 


Investigations Pending 


Reopened rate case 

Rates on AM4 and AM23 

Board investigation 
Amarillo-Oklahoma City rate 
Rates on AM9, AM15 and AM50 
Board investigation 

Rates on AM29 and AM43 

Board investigation 

Board investigation 

Rates on AM28 and AM35 

Rates on AM26 and AM48 
Rates on AM31 and AM39 
Rates on AM31 and AM39 (schedules) 
Rate on AM27 

Board investigation 

U. S.-New Zealand rate 
Trans-Pacific rate 

Alaskan rates 

Additional schedules U. S.-Europe 
U. S.-Africa rate 

South American rates 

Board investigation 

Board investigation 

Rate on AM2 

Rate on AM57 

Rates on AM13, AM19 and AM52 








Thus, if no challenge is made, 
the entire case may be disposed of 
in a few days following issuance of 
the show-cause order. 

If the Board wishes to institute 
a rate investigation on its own in- 
itiative, the first step will be the 
issuance of the show-cause order. 

If the carrier disagrees with the 
rate, or rates, in the show-cause 
order, it may file objections with 
the Board within a short space of 
time. A pre-hearing confer>nce 
and hearing will then be held and 
the case submitted to the Board 
for decision. 

It is expected that the new pro- 
cedure will result in expediting 
quite a few cases. However, the 
carriers can still insist on a de- 
tailed hearing if they do not think 
the rates proposed by the Board 
are adequate. In such cases, the 
new procedure may help to some 
degree, but considerable time prob- 
ably will still elapse between filing 
of the application and final deci- 


sion. 
The detailed monthly reports 
=, the ama ~~ CAB 
ill play a big part in the prepara- 
tion of the Board’s initial aa. 
cause orders. 


Typical Applications 


Typical of the rate applications 
received by the Board recently are 
the following: 

@ 1. Continental Air Lines, now 
receiving 38c per mile on AM29 
(Denver-El Paso) and AM43 
(Pueblo-Tulsa), asked an increase 
to 55c. Among reasons given by 
the company was the fact that 
there have been “substantial in- 
creases in the cost of labor, ma- 
terials, supplies, equipment and 
fuel.” This trend will continue, 
CAL maintained. 

@ 2. Inland Air Lines, now receiv- 
ing 331/3c on AM28 (Cheyenne- 
Great Falls) and 33c on AM35 
(Cheyenne-Huron), asked 42c on 
both routes, stating that present 
rates, together with all other rev- 


enue, are “not sufficient to enable 
Inland to maintain and continue 
the development of its airline . . .” 
@ 3. Braniff, receiving 17c on AM 
(Chicago-Dallas), asked 26c. On 
AM15 (Amarillo-Brownsville) it 
asked an increase from 23c to 27c, 
and on AM50 (Houston-Corpus 
Christi, Houston-San Antonio) 
from 28c to 38c. The company 
termed its present rates “inade- 
quate.” 

@ 4. Mid-Continent Airlines, re- 
ceiving 38c on AM26 (Tulsa-Twin 
Cities-Bismarck-Minot) and 34c on 
AM48 (Twin Cities-Kansas City- 
St. Louis), asked 54c, and also a 
retroactive increase to 5lc for the 
period Nov. 1, 1940 to Nov. 30, 1941. 
“Due to the state of war now ex- 
isting, schedules will undoubtedly 
be curtailed, night operations re- 
duced because of restrictions placed 
upon the use of radio beams; and 
other circumstances which cannot 
now be forecast arising out of the 
national emergency will wun- 
doubtedly affect in _ substantial 
measure the non-mail revenues of 
petitioner,” MCA said. In order to 
maintain the operations of peti- 
tioner . future adjustment in 
any rates fixed at a particular time 
will undoubtedly be required.” 

@ 5. Western Air Lines, receiving 
37c on AM13 (San Diego-Salt Lake 
City) and 40c on AM19 (Salt Lake- 
Great Falls), asked a system rate 
of 35c, with an increased number 
of mail-pay trips. Until mail trips 
are increased, the company asked 
not less than 50c. Operating costs 
are increasing and this upward 
trend “will continue at an acceler- 
ated rate,” WAL said. 

@ 6. Northeast Airlines, receiving 
28.69c on AM27 (Boston-Montreal, 
Boston-Moncton), has asked 47c. 
Mail pay should not be less than a 
minimum of $50,000 for any calen- 
dar month, the company said, add- 
ing that it is now subject to fixed 
monthly costs in excess of this 
amount, regardless of the percen- 
tage of schedule completion. “Op- 
erating costs have substantially in- 


creased due to higher cost levels ¢ 
equipment, materials, supplies 
wages and salaries, and further jp. 
creases are anticipated in view ¢ 
world conditions,” it explained 
“Petitioner has had and expects tp 
have increased costs directly aj. 
tributable to the requirements 9 
the national defense, together with 
loss of revenues from cancelation 
and rerouting of flights during the 
emergency.” 

@ 7. National Airlines, receiving 
28c on AM31 (Jacksonville-Miami) 
and AM39 (Jacksonville-New Or. 
leans) asked an increase to 4%& 
This 20c increase is needed “due tp 
recent increases in costs of opera- 
tion and anticipated further ip. 
creases in such costs and the lack 
of corresponding increases in non. 
mail revenues .. .” 

The Board, in distributing its 
new rate procedure to the air. 
lines, pointed out that rate cases 
“. . . heretofore have involved too 
much delay and in many cases 
records which are too voluminous 


Informed of Issues 


The new procedure, it said, “with 
the cooperation of the air carrier 
concerned, of their respective staffs 
and of the staff of the Board, is 
capable of permitting a very large 
measure of simplification and ex- 
pedition in rate cases generally; 
and is also designed to be adaptable 
to many air carrier requirements 
having a war-time urgency status. 

“In addition, by this procedure 
the air carrier concerned will be 
fully informed early in the pr- 
ceeding as to the specific issues 
which the Board considers impor- 
tant in the air carrier’s case, and 
the proceeding can go forward to 
hearing and argument solely upon 
the basis of such of those issues 
as the carrier feels the Board has 
not resolved properly. 

“The procedure also affords an 
adaptable means of meeting pos- 
sible war emergency requirements 
with expedition. If, for example, 
as a result of some national defense 
requirement, the carrier’s ‘need’ is 
suddenly and definitely increased, 
a show-cause order can be issued 
calculated to meet that limited 
need, and the whole procedure is 
capable of being concluded in short 
order.” 


No Action Yet 


The Board has yet to take action 
on a war-time mail pay request, 
but the above statement would in- 
dicate that if an airline’s costs are 
“suddenly and_ definitely”  in- 
creased, higher rates will be forth- 
coming. However, whether the in- 
crease will coincide with that asked 
by the carrier is a matter of cor- 
jecture. 

Almost since passage of the Civi 
Aeronautics Act, many of the ail- 
lines have insisted that the air mal 
rate procedure has been unneces 
sarily complicated. The Boar 
from time to time has stated thi 


it was working toward simplifica- 


tion. 
But it took a war to bring abou! 
a change. 
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Case in Point 


the maneuverability, the all-round 


OR your information, the 
Tomahawk is an American- 
built plane with an Allison engine. 


And with due allowance for the 
fact that the Australians are great 
air fighters — it is still significant 
that only one of these planes was 
lost for every 18 Axis planes. 


That tells you more about the speed, 


The experience of General Motors is full- 
rounded and without bias in the airplane 
engine field. In addition to the liquid- 
cooled Allison engine, GM is under 
license to build air-cooled radial engines 
in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 


sh 


Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U. S.) d 
The British call it “The Lightning’’ & 


North American Apache (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Mustang”’ 


performance of Allison engines than 
a bookful of theories or statistics. 


The plain fact is — they have what it 
takes. 


In view of that, you'll find further 
interest in the fact that these power- 
packed Allison engines are rolling 
out in volume — hundreds upon 
hundreds each month. 


More than that — as we’ve learned 
to make them in volume, we’ve also 
learned to make them better. Twice 
in the past year they’ve been stepped 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


up in horsepower, with a decrease in 
weight to horsepower ratio — and 


no increase in size. 


More than two million square feet 
of factory space is now busy with 
Allison production. More than 
14,000 men of special skill and 


training are now employed. 


And every month adds to the 
evidence that America has in the 
Allison the finest aircraft engine in 


the world. 


CENERAL 
MOTORS 


DIVISION OF 
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Airlines Play War Role 





Plane Allocations Stand; 
News Policies Adopted; 


May Lose Nurses 


"ipsam the number of 
competitive schedules in 
order to increase the use of 
equipment, and the assumption 
by the airlines of additional air 
mail loads for the armed forces 
outside the U. S., highlighted 
developments of the past fort- 
night as the nation’s air car- 
riers made further preparation 
to play their maximum part in 
the war effort. 

As of Jan. 5, TWA, United and 
American reduced their Chicago- 
New York non-stops “to give the 
public a greater spacing and also to 
provide more convenient service to 
numerous intermediate cities . . . 

Each airline is now operating two 
non-stops between these cities, mak- 
ing a total of six in each direction. 
Formerly, there were nine west- 
bound and 10 eastbound. These non- 
stops are supplemented by 32 other 
flights in each direction, serving 30 
intermediate cities. 

Revision of the non-stops was seen 
as the forerunner of similar moves 
in other sections of the country. — 

Although granting Eastern Air 
Lines permission to operate non- 
stop between Chicago and Atlanta, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board warned 
that, due to the war, “any course 
which results in reducing the effec- 
tive load capacity of transport air- 
craft below their nominal maximum 
accommodation is inherently suspect. 
We propose to inaugurate inquiry 
into the justification for all such 
services of that character as now 
exist or may in the future be estab- 
lished.” 

The war has created a greater 
demand for passenger and cargo 
space on airplanes between New 
York and Chicago, according to a 
statement issued by the airlines. “In 
line with the airlines’ policy of co- 
operating 100% with the national 
defense program and to _ insure 
maximum use of the airlines’ fleet 
and facilities, the schedules . 
will give the public an excellent 
spacing of non-stop trips as well as 
highly convenient and around-the- 
clock schedules between the two 
largest cities.” 


Mail Loads Increased 


The domestic air mail postage rate 
of 6c an ounce now applies to all 
matter carried by airplane to and 
from the armed forces of the U. S. 
stationed outside the continental 
boundaries, including transportation 
of the mail to and from the air mail 
routes. 

This development is expected to 
increase materially the air mail loads 
on many of the domestic airlines and 


Pan American Airways. An in- 
creasing number of persons will take 
advantage of the cheap rate as U. S. 
outposts are reinforced. 

The 6c rate “will apply to all mail 
sent to or by such forces, when de- 
posited at any place where the U. S. 
mail service is in _ cperation, 
addressed to any other place where 
the U. S. mail is in operation,” the 
Post Office Dept. announced. “It 
will not, however, affect the present 
air mail rate of 6c to and from 
Alaska, Canada and Newfoundland.” 

Some idea of the savings involved 
for soldiers, sailors and marines 
may be had by comparing the 6c rate 
with the following regular air mail 
rates (all for half-ounce or less): 
Bermuda, 10c; Trinidad,  15c; 
Jamaica, 10c; St. Lucia, 15c; 
Antigua, 15c; British Guiana, 30c; 
Bahamas, 10c; Surinam, 30c; Hawaii, 
20c; Philippines, 50c and Canton 
Island, 30c. 


Other Developments 


During the past fortnight, the 
airlines also: 

1. Learned that Brig. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly, now on active duty 
with the Army, would head a super 
control office to tie all civil aviation 
closely to the war machine (com- 
plete story on page 21. 

2. Were assured that the Office of 
Defense Transportation would not 
assume any great degree of control 
over their activities (complete story 
on page 39. 

3. Received new assurances that 
additional flying equipment would 
be forthcoming. 

4. Met with Army officials and 
adopted a policy relating to release 
of news to the press. 


5. Were faced with the possibility 
of losing many of their stewardesses 
who are registered nurses. 

6. Sought a clarification of rules 
governing alien travel. 

7. Concluded agreements whereby 
the War Dept. will call upon the 
airlines through the Air Transport 
Association for space to accomplish 
high priority military movements. 

Despite outbreak of war, the 
SPAB-approved allocation of 112 
planes to commercial airlines in the 
calendar year 1942 remained un- 
changed. In the 18-month period 
from Jan. 1, 1942, the program calls 
for 136 DC-3’s, 52 Lockheed Lode- 
stars and at least 20 DC-4’s. 

Although the planes were allotted 
subject to revision, consensus was 
that the importance of the airlines 
to the war effort would insure an 
adequate supply of equipment. 

After conferring with Army of- 
ficials, the airlines decided, in the 
interest of national security, that 
(1) they would not release any in- 
formation relating to past, present 
or future movements of personnel 
or material or aircraft for the armed 
services, or to any services of any 
kind performed for the armed serv- 
ices, or relating to schedule changes 
occasioned thereby; 

And (2) they would not release 
any picture taken from an aircraft, 
or from a point in excess of 30 
ft. above any object included in the 
picture, which shows any part of 
the ground or any building or 
structure or part thereof, on the 
ground, whether or not such pic- 
ture was made heretofore. 

The prohibitions do not apply to 
pictures or information specifically 
approved by the Army or Navy. 

Many airline stewardesses who are 
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Revising its current national advertising campaign in major magazines, Air Trans- 
port Association combats misstatements which are circulating to the effect that 
priorities have affected the airlines’ scrupulous maintenance operations. This special 
message, addressed to newspapermen, appeared this month in “Editor & Pub- 

lisher.” It speaks for itself. 


registered nurses are members of 
the reserve, and may be called & 
active duty. Thus, the airlines May 


be expected to increase their use of 


girls who are not nurses. 
Drops Stewardesses 


W. M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, already has 
announced that “because of the im. 
minent shortage of nurses for Req 
Cross and similar purposes related 
to the national defense, and for the 


duration of the war, we have de! 
cided to discontinue nurse-steward. | 
. effective Jan. § } 
1942, and thereby release graduate } 


ess service . 


nurses whose qualifications for ng. 
tional defense purposes are con- 
sidered such as to render them jn. 
valuable for such services.” 

Airline and steamship companies 
on Jan. 6 asked the Senate Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Com. 
mittee to approve legislation reliey-. 
ing them of liability for fines and 
expenses in connection with aliens 
detained in this country or deported 
by immigration officials. 

Procedure whereby an airline was 
to determine whether a passenger 
was an alien was undetermined as 
this issue went to press. 

In announcing the agreements with 
the War Dept., ATA President £ 
S. Gorrell stressed the fact that the 
airlines would function normally 
except for very temporary reduc- 
tions in schedules, and that there 
was no change contemplated in the 
management, operations or person- 
nel of the airlines by reason of the 
agreements. 


C & S Proposes Feeder 


Service to 36 Cities 


CHICAGO & Southern Air Lines 
intends to file application with CAB 
for establishment of feeder routes 
to 36 cities in six states located 
along its present route. 

Routes to be sought include: 
(1) Chicago-St. Louis via La Salle, 
Peoria, Springfield and Jacksonville, 
Ill., (2) Chicago-St. Louis via Pon- 
tiac, Bloomington, Decatur and 
Springfield, Ill., (3) St. Louis-Mem- 
phis via Flat River, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., and Paragould and Jonesboro, 
Ark., (4) St. Louis-Memphis via 
Cape Girardeau, Sikeston, Mo; 
Cairo, Ill., and Blytheville, Ark.; 

(5) Memphis-Jackson via Helena, 
Ark.; Clarksdale, Greenwood and 
Yazoo City, Miss.; (6) Jackson-New 
Orleans via Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Miss. and Hammond, La., (7) Jack- 
son-New Orleans via Laurel, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., and Bogalusa, La; 
(8) Memphis-Shreveport via Little 
Rock and Hot Springs, Ark., and 
Texarkana, Tex., (9) Memphis- 
Shreveport via Helena, Stuttgart, 
Pine Bluff and El Dorado, Ark., and 
(10) Shreveport-Houston via Mar- 


shall, Jacksonville and Lufkin, Tex s 
Daily service for mail, passengers 
and express would be furnished. 
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T= NEWLY-formed Office of 
Defense Transportation, headed 
by ICC Chairman Joseph B. East- 
eTS of} man, is not expected to assume any 
led ty great measure of control over air 
"S_May | -ansportation. 
use of] This agency’s plans, at this time, 
are very much 
, in the forma- 
es tive stage, but 
Director East- 
: he man had al- 
he im. ready gone on 
wr Red record as feel- 
related ing that air 
‘or the transport is 
ve dest being “very 
>ward- well handled 
an. 1§ at the present 
aduate time.” 
or na Eastman He indicated 
con- ; that while he 
m in- | may have an assistant to advise him 
on air transport problems, it prob- 
panies | ably will not be necessary to set up 
Immi- Jan air transport division within 
Com. } ODT. 
relieve | ODT’s formation was announced 
5 and |sooner (Dec. 25) than had been ex- 
aliens |pected. It was reported unofficially 
ported Jin Washington that its formation 
was hastened by the sweeping ex- 
1e was Jecutive order placing control of all 
senger Icivil aviation under the Army, and 
ned as Ileaving the Navy with little voice 
in transportation matters. ODT pro- 
s with }vides the means to equalize the 
ent E. Esituation, if necessary. 
at the } Belief that ODT would not take 
rmally over control of air transport was 
‘educ- §strengthened by resignation of Brig. 
there JGen. Donald H. Connolly as CAA 
in the JAdministrator to return to active 
erson- Fduty in the Army as director of 
of the fcivil air activities for the War 
Dept. 
The executive order creating 
ODT within the Office for Emer- 
gency Management stated that the 
der new agency shall “coordinate the 
oe: transportation policies and activities 
ities of the several federal agencies and 
’ private transportation groups in 
Lines efecting such adjustments in the 
CAB domestic transportation systems of 
routes the Nation as the successful prose- 
cated ution of the war may require.” 
lud: | To Prepare Estimates 
Salle, y 
wville, | ODT was also directed to “com- 
Pon- jpile and analyze estimates of the 
and jequirements to be imposed upon 
Mem- isting domestic transport facilities 
Bluf, 9 the needs of the war effort; de- 
sboro, #e™mine the adequacy of such facil- 
; via pues to accommodate the increased 
Mo; raf volume occasioned by the 
c.: var effort; develop measures de- 
elena, signed to secure maximum use of 
and fSting domestic transportation 
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facilities; and stimulate the pro- 
vision of necessary additional trans- 
port facilities and equipment in 
order to achieve the level of do- 
mestic transportation services re- 
quired; and in this connection ad- 
vise the Supply Priorities and Al- 
location Board as to the estimated 
requirements and recommend al- 
locations of materials and equip- 
ment necessary for the provision 
of adequate domestic transportation 
service.” 

Other duties include: (1) “co- 
ordinate and direct domestic traffic 
movements with the objective of 
preventing possible points of traffic 
congestion and assuring the orderly 
and expeditious movement of men, 
materials and supplies to points of 
need,” (2) “represent the defense 
interest of the Government in nego- 
tiating rates with domestic trans- 
portation carriers and in advising 
the appropriate governmental agen- 
cies with respect to the necessity 
for rate adjustments caused by the 
effect of the defense program,” (3) 
“advise upon proposed or existing 
emergency legislation affecting do- 
mestic transportation and recom- 
mend such additional emergency 
legislation as may be necessary or 
desirable.” 


Baker Represents CAB 


In the performance of its duties, 
ODT will collaborate with existing 
government agencies, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. CAB Vice 
Chairman George P. Baker has 
been named liaison officer to repre- 
sent CAB in its relations with 
ODT. 

Eastman on Jan. 8 announced 
that he had established the follow- 
ing divisions within ODT: division 
of railway transport, division of 
motor transport, division of traffic 
movement, division of rates, divi- 
sion of transport personnel. In ad- 
dition, he has appointed an execu- 
tive assistant, an assistant on pipe 
lines, tankers, tank cars and tank 
trucks, an assistant on Great Lakes 
carriers, and a general counsel. 


“I shall try not to duplicate work 
which is being done effectively, nor 
to interfere where interference is 
unnecessary,” Eastman said. “Thus 
far, since the beginning of the de- 
fense emergency, the transportation 
systems of the country have func- 
tioned admirably, with equally ad- 
mirable cooperation and help from 
both the public and the private 
shippers. Difficult problems lie 
ahead for them... ” 
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TCA Traffic Sets 
New High in 1941 


TRANS-CANADA Aijir Lines set 
new records in the carriage of mail, 
passengers and express during 1941, 
according to H. J. Symington, presi- 
dent. 

Against 15,000 miles daily at the 
opening of the year, TCA now oper- 
ates over 19,000 daily, he said. In 
Jan. 1941, 4,190 passengers were 
carried. Six months later the num- 
ber had doubled and continues at a 
high rate. Of TCA’s passengers, 75% 
are traveling on business directly 
connected with the war effort. 

Air mail, Symington said, now 
runs about 140,000 lbs. monthly, 
compared with 83,460 last January, 
while express has almost trebled 
the 6,880 lbs. carried in that month. 

TCA’s mail pay rates were re- 
duced from 60c to 45c per mile as 
of Apr. 1, last. 

The TCA growth was considered 
very saitsfactory for a company 
only four years old, operating over 
much __ sparsely-settled territory. 
Only its mail total approached that 
of U. S. airlines of similar size, how- 
ever. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
for example, in November, oper- 
ating slightly over 19,000 miles 
daily, carried 28,865 passengers, 
168,905 lbs. of mail and 133,434 Ibs. 
of express and freight. PCA used 
22 aircraft, while TCA now oper- 
ates 18 of smaller size. 

In recent weeks, according to 
Symington, TCA has undertaken 
to overhaul aircraft engines and 
accessories under contract to the 
~~ ccc of Munitions and Sup- 
ply. 

TCA for some time has been 
overhauling flight instruments and 
metal propeller units for the RCAF, 
and has been overhauling and ser- 
vicing military aircraft. 

TCA anticipates that its services 
to Newfoundland and Alaska will 
be inaugurated as soon as aircraft 
of the appropriate type can be ob- 
tained, the provision of service to 
those territories by TCA having 
been decided upon, Symington re- 
vealed. 

During the past year, the com- 
pany extended its transcontinental 
route 118 miles from Moncton to 
Halifax and added an additional 
round trip between the Maritimes 
and Montreal. It also opened a 
365-mile non-stop route from Tor- 
onto to New York City. 
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Pogue Named 
Member of CAB 


L. WELCH POGUE was nomi- 
nated Dec. 30 by President Roose- 


velt to be a member of the Civil 
Aercnautics Board, replacing G. 
Srant Mason, 
Jr., whose 
term expired 
Dec. 31, 1941. 
The Senate 


confirmed 
Pogue’s nomi- 
nation on Jan. 
9. 


As this issue 
went to press, 
it was expect- 
ed that Pogue 
would also be 
named _ chair- 
man of the Board for the coming 
year. 

CAB member George Baker was 
named by President Roosevelt to 
be vice-chairman of the Board, re- 
placing Edward P. Warner in that 
position. Chairman and vice-chair- 
man are named from year to year. 

Mason immediately announced 
plans to join the Defense Supplies 
Corp., American Republics Aviation 
Division, as a consultant. 

Pogue, a native of Grant, Ia., 
joined the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority upon its formation in 1938 
as assistant general counsel. On 
Aug. 14, 1939, he was named gen- 
eral counsel and served in that 
position until his appointment to the 
Board. 

Before joining CAA, he had eight 
years’ experience in corporate fi- 
nancing and reorganization of avia- 
tion companies while associated 
with law firms in Boston and New 
York. 

Pogue is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and took his 
law degree at the University of 
Michigan. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Judicial Science from 
Harvard Law School in 1927. He 
is married and has two sons. 

His CAB term expires Dec. 13, 
1947. 





Pogue 





4 Million Passengers 

U. S. domestic airlines car- 
ried more than 4,000,000 pas- 
sengers in 1941, compared 
with 2,960,000 the year be- 
fore, according to a survey 
based on reports filed by the 
carriers with the CAB. 

More than 3,800,000 of the 
total were pay passengers, 
an increase of 36% over 2,- 
779,000 in 1940. 
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P. O. Shows Record Air Mail Profit for 4] Fi 


Revenues Exceed 
Domestic Cost 


by $3,587,937 


HE Post Office Department 

took in $3,587,937 more in 
air mail revenues than it paid 
the domestic airlines in the 
fiscal year 1941, ended June 
30, 1941. 

In all respects, fiscal 1941 
was the biggest and most suc- 
cessful year in the history of 
the domestic air mail service. 

Revenues of the PO from air mail 


Board changed this to a $226,221 loss. 
Because of rate cases pending be- 
fore CAB, the $20,332,528 payment 
to carriers in 1941 is not final, but 
is subject to adjustment. However, 
although war-time rate increases 
are expected, CAB may lower some 
carriers’ rates—including retroactive 
decreases (examiners’ reports have 
recommended substantial cuts for 
American and Eastern). Therefore, 
the PO’s position may be improved. 


Profit After Costs 


Certain “direct” costs attributable 
to air mail—motor vehicle service, 
expenses at air mail fields, etc.— 
totaled $3,134,095 in 1941. Even with 
these included, air mail showed a 
profit of $453,842—the first time in 
history that there has been a profit 


rose sharply from $19,122,905 in after direct expenses. 
. . . 
Domestic Air Mail Results 
Fiscal 1930-41 

Fiscal Payments to Air mail post- 
year carriers age revenue Difference 
1930 $14,618,231 $5,272,616 $9,345,615 (loss) 
1931 16,943,605 6,210,344 10,733,260 (loss) 
1932 19,938,122 6,016,280 13,921,842 (loss) 
1933 19,400,264 6,116,441 13,283,823 (loss) 
1934 12,129,959 5,737,536 6,392,423 (loss) 
1935 8,834,732 6,589,534 2,245,197 (loss) 
1936 12,177,682 9,702,676 2,475,006 (loss) 
1937 13,165,574 12,439,579 725,995 (loss) 
1938 14,741,249 15,301,210 559,961 (surplus) 
1939 16,767,934 16,326,358 441,576 (loss) 
1940 19,349,126 19,122,905 226,221 (loss) 
1941 20,332,528* 23,920,465 3.587.937 (surplus) 


* Final adjustment pending. 


fiscal 1940 to $23,920,465 in fiscal 
1941, while payments to the airlines 
in 1941 were $20,332,528, compared 
with $19,349,126 in 1940. 

Thus, domestic air mail showed a 
“profit” of $3,587,937, as far as 
revenues vs. payments were con- 
cerned. In only one previous fiscal 
year—1938—have revenues exceeded 
payments. In that year, profit was 
$559,961, and this was accounted for 
almost entirely by the added income 
of National Air Mail Week. 

Last January, a $443,985 profit 
was reported for fiscal 1940, but air 
mail rate increases granted during 
the year by the Civil Aeronautics 


Budget estimates submitted by 
President Roosevelt to Congress on 
Jan. 7 contained $24,588,115 for do- 
mestic air mail for fiscal 1943, which 
begins next July 1. This is an in- 
crease of $2,655,693 over the 
$21,932,422 being spent in fiscal 1942, 
and $4,147,916 over the $20,440,199 
spent in fiscal 1941 (difference be- 
tween the $20,440,199 and the 
$20,332,528 payment to carriers in 
1941 is accounted for by PO air mail 
salaries and expenses—ed. note. 

This increase for 1943 will be 
used for additional air mail frequen- 
cies. Some of it will also be used 
for anticipated excess loads. 

Action of the Budget Bureau in 
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Braniff Helps Uncle Sam 


ae fa ed 
BONUSES in defense bonds and 
stamps were received last month by 


Braniff Airways’ employes. Picture shows 

Maxine Keir, Braniff hostess, assisting C. 

G. Adams, company secretary-treasurer, 

load a “jeep with albums of stamps. 

Private George Corken, in the driver's 
seat, looks on. 





approving such a large increase is 
believed to indicate that (1) air 
mail is considered valuable in the 
war effort, and (2) the Budget is 
satisfied with the financial condition 
of the air mail service. 


°42 Increase Seen 


Indications are that profit in the 
present fiscal year will exceed the 
$3,587,937 for 1941 by a substantial 
margin. At present, air mail traffic 
is running 25% ahead of fiscal 1941. 

Pound-miles of service performed 
rose to 23,293,422,160, compared with 
18,671,367,440 in 1940. Miles flown 
were 74,297,154 compared with 
59,177,525. Route-miles of domestic 
service were 43,411, compared with 
37,943. 

PO’s cost ascertainment division, 
in its yearly report, does not con- 
sider only revenues and expenses. 
It charges to the air mail service a 
share of all PO costs, so that last 
year this service showed a loss of 
about $8,000,000. For 1941, cost 
ascertainment will show air mail 
$6,961,373 in the red. Many officials, 
however, are of the opinion that 
such practice does not present a fair 
picture of domestic air mail. 


First Million Miles 
Completed by AAA 


ALL AMERICAN Aviation, air 
mail pick-up operator, on Dec. 
23 completed its first 1,000,000 miles 
of flying since Aug. 12, 1940, when 
CAB awarded it a permanent certi- 
ficate. AAA now operates five 
routes, covering 112 cities and 


.towns in six states. 


The first million miles were ac- 
complished without “serious mis- 
hap to personnel, equipment or car- 
go,” the company said. 

During this period, 94.6% of all 
scheduled flights were completed, 
50,783 pick-ups and _ deliveries 
made, and 207,000 Ibs. of air mail 
transported. Air mail volume nearly 
doubled in the past year, according 
to the company. 
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Pan American Renews 
LA-Mexico City Petition 


PAN AMERICAN Airways hy 
renewed its application with Cap 
for a passenger-express route fron 


Los Angeles to Mexico City yj| 


Mazatlan and with temporary jp. 
termediate stops at Hermosillo ay 
Guadalajara. 

Several months ago, CAB turng 
down a PAA request for the rou 
stating that Cia Mexicana de Ayia. 
cion, PAA’s subsidiary, already op. 
erating the route, could handle th 
traffic demand (CMA recently jp. 
creased service to daily—ed. note) 

PAA’s new application stated thy 
DC-4 equipment would be used, » 
part of a through Los Angele. 
Canal Zone service. Until DC.4 
are available, DC-3’s would be use 
With DC-4’s, LA-Mexico City flight 
time would be eight hours; LA. 
Canal Zone 15% hours. 


Army Favors NEA 
Route to Labrador 


NORTHEAST Airlines’ propos 
to inaugurate service over a rout 
from Bangor, Me., to Northwest 
River, Labrador is looked upm 
with favor by the Army, accori- 
ing to a statement made Dec, 3 
by Maj. E. F. Gillespie, of the 
Army Air Staff. 

Appearing at a CAB hearing m 
the NEA application, Maj. Gillespie 
stated that the Army did not wis 
to use combat personnel to operate 
the line itself, but would furnish 
airplanes to Northeast. 

The route as proposed by North- 
east would operate via the inter- 
mediate points of Moncton, N. B, 
and Stephenville, Newfoundland 
Airport, St. John’s and Argentia 
Newfoundland. The application is 
being considered on a temporary 
basis only. 


Public Counsel Favors 


TWA Washington Line 


TWA’s proposal to establish 3 
route between Dayton and Wash- 
ington was favored recently by pub 
lic counsel in a brief filed with 
CAB Examiner J. F. Reilly. (Publi 
counsel are attorneys on CAB’ 
payroll, instructed to represent th 
public at hearings. Their brieb 
carry no more weight than those ¢ 
the parties—ed. note). 

At the same time, they suggestel 
that the application of United Ai 
Lines for a Toledo-Washington lin 
be denied. 

The brief, signed by Assistar 
General Counsel George Neal ani 
Attorney James M. Verner, state 
that air traffic to and from Wash 
ington is capable of supporting 4 
least one additional transcontinental 
line. They favored TWA over UAL 
because the former serves more 


short-haul points east of Chicagoj ' 
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IGNIFICANT to the airline 
industry in several ‘ways 
was the Jan. 3 proposed report 
of CAB Examiners J. Francis 
Reilly and John Marshall, rec- 


| ommending that Eastern Air 


Lines, beginning Jan. 1, 1942, 
be paid .30 mill per mail 
pound-mile for transportation 
of air mail. 

For the period from Dec. 1, 
1939, to Dec. 31, 1941, the ex- 
aminers advised the Board to 


| readjust EAL’s mail pay to 9c 


per mile. 

Both of these rates should 
be on a “system” basis, they 
said. 

The importance of the report 
both to EAL and to the other 
air carriers is evident because: 


@ EAL will receive between $900,- 
000 and $1,000,000 less in mail pay 
per year. 

@EAL’s retroactive cut 
amount to about $2,500,000. 
@ For the first time, a rate has 
been recommended on a _ pound- 
mile basis. 

@ For the first time, a rate close 
to the “constitutional minimum” 
has been recommended, and it has 
not been necessary to consider the 
“need” of a carrier. 

@ Even with the .30 mill rate, the 
examiners said that EAL will earn 
23.49% on its investment—far above 
the average of other airlines. This 
may lead to an investigation of 
passenger and express rates, al- 
though it should be emphasized 
that this has not been mentioned 
by CAB members to date. 

@The rate as proposed by the 
examiners enables the use by the 


will 


| Post Office of all of a carrier’s sched- 
ules for carriage of mail, without 


frequent rate readjustments. 
According to their estimates, the 
examiners found that EAL in the 
coming year will earn a profit of 
$612,910, excluding mail compensa- 
tion. This amounts to 8.6% of the 
investment required for contem- 
plated operations. 

Although EAL at hearing did not 
request any definite amount of 





CAA Asks Pause 


Although certificated pilots 
are not being allowed to fly 
after Jan. 8, unless they have 
official identification cards, 
CAA officials have urged all 
pilots who can wait to delay 
seeking cards until the first 
rush of registration subsides. 

CPTP students and in- 
Structors have been ex- 
empted for 60 days from the 
birth certificate requirement, 
because of the inadequacy 
of state records and the 
Pressure under which re- 





cording offices are working. 
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First Pound-Mile Air Mail Rate Urged 


as Examiners Recommend EAL Pay Slash 


mail pay, it indicated that a mini- 
mum rate of at least .632 mill per 
mail pound-mile be established for 
three of its routes. The rate 
recommended by the examiners is 
less than half this amount. 

“Since the carrier will earn a 
substantial profit without mail pay, 
it is impracticable to compute a 
mail rate on the basis of its ‘need’”, 
they said. 

“Consideration must be given to 
the cost or fair value of the serv- 
ices rendered to the Post Office 
Dept. This might be measured in 
units of weight or space, or a com- 
bination of both. In air transpor- 
tation, weight is the principal factor 
which limits the amount of cargo 
that can be carried, rather than 
space. For this reason, weight is 
considered the most appropriate 
unit for measuring the service 
rendered.” 

The examiners pointed out that 
a rate of .30 mill per mail pound- 
mile “furnishes an adequate rate 
of return on the mail service, and 
a very substantial return for the 
carrier on all operations. The sys- 
tem operating profit on this rate 
would be 23.49% of the required 
investment.” 


Use All Schedules 


If a pound-mile rate is adopted, 
it is assumed that the P. O. will 
designate all schedules for mail 
service, since that would have no 
effect on total mail payments, the 
report stated. “Any serious diver- 
sion of mail cargo could affect the 
profits of the carrier under a 
pound-mile rate. For that matter, 
serious changes in commercial rev- 
enues could likewise affect profits. 
However, the results of any radical 
changes in operating conditions 
could be given consideration in a 
future rate proceeding. 

“Since the routes with low traffic 
density require the greatest amount 
of mail pay support, there might 
be a tendency for the carrier to 
curtail service on these routes to 
increase profits. It is therefore 
recommended that the Board find 
that the requirements of the postal 
service and the commerce of the 
U. S. necessitate the continuation 
of at least the present number of 
schedules operated on routes 40, 
42 and 47.” 

In the year ended Oct. 31, 1941, 
EAL received mail pay of $2,000,- 
572, according to latest available 
reports. During the coming year, 
under the examiners’ estimates, the 
company will receive $1,059,067, or 
$941,505 less than the year ended 
in October. 

The proposed retroactive decrease 
of an estimated $2,500,000 marks the 
second time that the Board has 
been urged to require a carrier to 


repay the government. In _ the 
American Airlines rate case, on 
which final decision is pending, 


CAB Examiner F. A. Law, Jr., 
recommended that AA pay back 
$1,241,000 for the year 1940. 

When the proposed rate is close 
to the “constitutional minimum,” 
some officials believe the only 
course open to the Board, if it 
wishes to control the economic 
status of a carrier, is an examina- 


tion of passenger and express rates. 
Whether anything will be done 
along these lines, during the pres- 
ent war situation, is not known. 

(Explaining a “constitutional min- 
imum rate,” Dr. F. A. Spencer, in 
his recent book Air Mail Payment 
and the Government, published by 
Brookings Institution, said: 

“To put it differently, if a car- 
rier could actually carry the mail 
for nothing, and it appears that 
Eastern could do this on certain 
routes, and still earn a profit on 
its total operations over the route 
in question, what mail payment 
must be made to be compensatory 
for the service rendered?” 

The book, published two months 
before issuance of the EAL report, 
also said that in 1940 a mail rate 
of .30 mill per pound-mile would 
have provided EAL with an “un- 
reasonable profit,” according to 
CAB standards, on some routes, 
and that at $.00 mail pay some 
routes would have been profitable. 
—ed. note.) 

For the coming year, the exam- 
iners estimated that EAL will real- 
ize the following non-mail reven- 
ues: passenger, $11,940,098; express, 
$405,817; excess baggage, $179,101; 
miscellaneous, $55,000. 

Operating expenses are estimated 
at: direct flying operations, $4,748,- 
789; direct flying maintenance, $1,- 
224,394; direct flying depreciation, 
$1,059,005; indirect flying opera- 
tions, $1,974,506; indirect flying de- 
preciation, $170,052; indirect flying 
maintenance, $577,656; traffic and 
advertising, $1,650,071, and general 
and administrative, $562,633. 

At present, EAL receives mail 
pay as follows: AM5, 28c¢ base 
rate; AM6 26c; AM10, 29c; AM20, 
31c; AM40, 17c; and AM42, zero. 


Macdowall of BOA 


Serves as Liaison 


D.S.S. Macdowall recently ar- 
rived in the U. S. to take over his 
new post as a special representative 
in North America for the director 
general of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp., according to P. E. Bew- 
shea, manager of the New York 
office. 

Macdowall’s chief function will be 
liaison between the U. S., British 
and Canadian government officials 
and the corporation. His headquar- 
ters will be in New York. 

He was formerly deputy finance 
director of British Overseas Air- 
ways, but spent some months in 
South Africa as overseas director 
before proceeding to New York. 


AA Retirement Plan 


American Airlines on Dec. 31 
made available to the employes of 
the company a retirement benefit 
plan. 
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Over a Billion 





TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION FIG 


BASED ON am 


Revenue passenger miles flown by 
domestic lines during September were 
147,576,302 or an increase over August 
of 1.05%. Figure for the first nine 
months of the year reached 1,017,094,- 
538 or a gain over the corresponding 

period of 1940 of 31.23%. 


PAA to Foynes 


Finding that the need for addi- 
tional air transportation between 
the U. S. and the British Isles “is 
urgent,” the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on Jan. 9 authorized Pan Ameri- 
can Airways to stop at Foynes, Ire- 
land. Foynes will be included as 
an intermediate stop in PAA’s cer- 
tificate between Lisbon and Lon- 
don. 











ALFRED -A:- 
KNOPF 


announces 


A $2500.00 Prize for an 


AMERICAN 
AVIATOR 


for the best autobiograph- 
ical book-length manu- 
script to be submitted in 
complete form before 
June 30, 1942. For fur- 


ther details, write to 


ALFRED + A+ KNOPF 
Publisher of Borzoi Books 
501 Madison Avenue 
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RE-ELECTED officers of Air Line Me- 
chanics Association are shown above, 
left to right: T. B. McCue, vice presi- 
dent; J. L. McFarland, president, and 
John Seigle, secretary-treasurer. 

Photo on left shows mechanics com- 
mittee studying Civil Air Regulations 
(left to right): Gordon C. Wagner, 


American Airlines; Harold Hodgson, 
Northwest, and L. J. Keely, Mid- 


Continent. 





“KEEP EM FLYING” 


wt PARKS 
actA lee MEN 


% 
In these days of great 
emergency, the Air 
Lines of America are of vital 
importance to our War effort 
. . . saving precious hours and 
minutes for civilians and gov- 
ernment officials alike... speed- 
ing passengers and freight 
throughout the world on mis- 
sions of greatest consequence. 

Capable, carefully selected, 
thoroughly trained graduates 
of Pooke Air College can do 
much towards contributing to 
the efficiency of your organiza- 
tion. They are equipped to 
eventually rise to positions of 
leadership, to help you to “keep 
*em flying” steadily and de- 

ndably through war and the 
lollowing years of peace. — 

When you are conaiinting 
adding to your personnel, write, 
mony 5 Pp ane Oliver L. Parks, 
President. 


PARKS AIR 


COLLEGE, Ine. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 














Mechanics Hold 


4th Convention 


DELEGATES representing the 30 
councils of the Air Line Mechanics 
Association, International, which is 
composed of the maintenance per- 
sonnel of 12 domestic airlines, held 
their fourth annual convention in 
Chicago in December. 

J. L. McFarland, re-elected presi- 
dent, told the convention that 15 
contracts have been negotiated by 
ALMA with 12 airlines. 








AMERICAN AIRLINES has announced the appointment 
of six regional traffic managers. The five shown above (not 
pictured is Elmo Coon, southern traffic manager, whose 
in AMERICAN AVIATION, 


appointment was announced 
Jan. |) are, left to right: 


A. R. BONE JR., western traffic manager. Bone joined 


Airline Personnel 









Sales and Traffic 


Frank J. Beach, who has represented American’s agency department in BW ani 
NY, has been named district manager for the New England territory He 4 
located at American's BW office, 140 Federal St. 

Fred Corby has joined TWA as junior clerk at HX. 

James Cronin, a traveling traffic representative for United, has been tem 
porarily assigned to SN 

Jim Harrigan, TWA’'s dtm. at AQ, has been transferred to a similar post at AB 
succeeding George Lusk, who resigned to go with OPM Don Heep, ticket ay 
reservations sales representative at PT, has been promoted to Harrigan’s AQ 
position. 

Recent appointments and additions to Northwest’s CG staff include .¥ 
Speer, agency represcntative, appointed commercial agent for the CG north side 
Warren LeRoy, chief passenger agent, appointed agency representative: R. B 





Minogue, office manager, appointed out-of-town agency representative George 
Knox, ticket agent, appointed office manager of CG city ticket office, an Rober, 
Galbraith, formerly with National, American and Canadian Colonial, appointed 


ticket agent. 


Beach 


Oliver Judd, formerly United station attendant at SZ, is now station manage 
at SX. 

Ruth Anderson, American stewardess for two years and more recently em. 
ployed in the WA reservations department, has been named interviewer in th 
NY personnel department. Barbara Groff, also a stewardess for more than tw 
years, has been assigned to similar duties in the CG personnel office 

William S. Appleyard, presizent of Vermont Transit Co., has been named gen- 
eral agent for Eastern in Vermont 

Max A. King, who for six years has been employed by the State of Washington 
is head of United’s agency and tour division at SA 

S. E. Russ, of TWA’s NY foreign and agency department, has been elected 
treasurer of the NY Bon Vivants 

L. M. Greening and Idamay Kleiner have been assigned to Pan American’ 
traffic department at SA 


Heep Harrigan 


Operations 


Peter Wolf has replaced Evan J. Lewis as Western Air Lines’ superintendent 
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of radio maintenance. 

Penn-Central’s maintenance department has made the following transfes 
C. S. Cooper, PT to WA; J. F. LeMasters, PT to BJ; Franklin Ursem, KX to DO 
F. G. Means, BH to KX; T. O. Dozier, PT to BH; Marvin Heenan, PT to DO 
Edward Kastner, MK to DO; Edward Lentscher, MK to CG; Jack Stanley, DO ¥ 
CG; Robert Kah!, CG to MK, and Emil Komenda, PT to CV. 

Clement R. McKee and James J. McCarthy have been assigned to Pan Amer- 
can’s airport development program at NY. 

William W. Badsen is Pan Am’s airport operator at JI, while Bruce L. Magill & 
junior airport manager at the same station. 





American Names Regional Managers 





in New York. He went to Toronto when AA began servia 
there in June 1941. 

L. W. KING, central traffic manager, first worked fe 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp. in Detroit in 1929. Whe 





that company became a part of AA in 1933, he was namel 
traffic manager in Chicago, and was promoted to distri¢ 


Universal Air Lines, a predecessor of AA, in 1928, later 
becoming assistant general traffic manager of the company 
and then traffic manager for AA in Chicago and St. Louis. 
In 1937 he served as assistant to the vice-president, and in 
1940 was appointed district traffic manager in Los Angeles. 
He will continue to make his headquarters in that city. 

F. J. ROBINSON, Canadian traffic manager, joined AA 
in 1933 at Cincinnati. Later he was promoted to manager 
of the airline's agency department in Chicago, and then 


traffic manager in 1937. 

W. NELSON BUMP, New England traffic manager, bega! 
his career with AA as a traffic solicitor in Boston in 1924 
Six years later he became district traffic manager. 

C. R. SPEERS, eastern traffic manager, entered air trans] 
portation in 1929 as traffic manager for Thompson, late 
joining AA. For the past two years, he has been districl 
traffic manager in New York. 
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HE “excessive” air mail 
rates which Pan American 
Airways Inc. is receiving on 
itt Latin American routes 
should be reduced retroac- 





ly em- 
in the 
an tw 


d gen- 


elected 


srican's 


| aminer 


tively, according to a_ brief 
fled Jan. 10 with CAB Ex- 
F. W. Brown by 
Samuel E. Gates, public coun- 


| sel. 


However, “no attempt should be 
made at this time to fix any rate of 
compensation for the future which 
would be considered final,” the 160- 
page brief said. 


The CAB investigation into the 


| PAA rates was one of the longest 


on record, hearings running many 
weeks. 

Outbreak of war, Gates said, has 
given rise to “myriad new impon- 
derables” and has “drawn a cur- 
tain across the future which pre- 
vents any clear insight into the de- 
velopments which it will bring.” 

For these reasons, “a preferable 
procedure would be for the Board 
to extend the retroactive rates into 
the future by interlocutory order 
(subject to such adjustments as 
might be necessary), and to main- 
tain a continuing jurisdiction over 
the subject in order that periodic 
adjustments might be made, both 
prospectively and retroactively, as 
experience indicated the necessity 
therefor,” he added. “Such a pro- 
cedure would insure a fair rate, both 
from the standpoint of the carrier 
and of the government.” 


CAB Has Power 


Gates took the position that CAB 
has the necessary power to reduce 
PAA’s rates retroactively at least 
to Aug. 22, 1939, the date on which 





servict 
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the proceeding was commenced. 
During 1939, PAA received an 
average of almost $1.75 per mail pay 
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Reduction Urged in PAA’s 


‘Excessive’ Air Mail Pay 


mile and over $1.19 per revenue mile 
flown, while during 1940 it received 
slightly more than $1.09 per revenue 
mile, Gates said. For the year 1939, 
this resulted in an operating profit, 
before federal taxes, of 48 cents per 
revenue mile. For 1940, this profit 
was 47 cents. 


“And the company was able to 
make such profits as these even 
though it incurred grossly excessive 
expenses for the use of joint fa- 
cilities, transferred equipment to its 
subsidiaries and affiliates at the de- 
preciated value without regard to 
actual value, paid more than half of 
the general administrative and sales 
expense of the entire Pan American 
Airways System, and achieved an 
intensity of use of its flying equip- 
ment which is approximately half 
that of the domestic operators,” he 
charged. 


$16,207,548 Income 


During 1928-1939, inclusive, PAA 
has had net income from operations 
of $16,207,548, he continued. “This 
compares with a total of $14,840,359 
which the company reported as net 
income from operations for the same 
period. Of the total earnings during 
the period, $6,797,691 has been paid 
in dividends to the parent corpora- 
tion, and $3,415,167 has been applied 
to the amortization of extension and 
development expense . . . The sum 
of $1,250,084 has been paid for fed- 
eral income tax. Other surplus 
charges and credits resulted in a net 
balance of $1,678,880 in earned sur- 
plus, which was available for divi- 
dends as of Dec. 31, 1939 . . . 

“The audited net operating in- 
come .. . for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1939, is $2,279,001, or 30.89% re- 
turn on the average capital em- 
ployed by the company during this 
year. During the year 1939, the 
western division . . . accrued $114,- 
135 as reserve for self-insurance in 
excess of the actual losses sustained. 
Adding this . . . to the $2,279,001, 
the net operating profit becomes 
$2,393,136, or a return of 32.44% 

“The company management re- 
ports for . - 1940 show that this 
high rate of earnings is being con- 
tinued. The net operating profit . . . 
for the year 1940 is $2,711,461. The 
foregoing figures would indicate a 
higher level of profits for the year 
1940 than for the preceding year.” 


WPA Compiles Valuable 
Aviation Weather Data 


TONS of records accumulated dur- 
ing the last half century at the U. S. 
Weather Bureau showing the re- 
sults of 25,000,000 airway and sur- 
face weather observations, are now 
being processed to aid military au- 
thorities charged with defending 
America in the air, on land and at 
sea. The study is being made by 
the Work Projects Administration 
under a_ $1,500,000 allocation of 
funds. 

Weather data relative to Alaska, 
the Carribbean, and the coastal re- 
gions of North America as well as 
continental U. S. will be reduced to 
punch card form, enabling meteor- 
ologists to select readily any infor- 
mation on weather desired by the 
Air Forces, or other branches of the 
armed services. 

More than 2.000,000 observations 
taken over a 10-year period at 100 
points in Alaska on an average of 
four to 12 times a day already have 
been assembled at New Orleans for 
tabulation and analysis. These ob- 
servations were gathered largely by 
trappers, miners, missionaries and 
trading post operators deputized and 
sven special training by the 
Weather Bureau. 


TACA Gets Permit 


TACA on Jan. 7 was awarded a 
foreign air carrier permit for car- 
riage of passengers, property and 
foreion mail between San Jose, 
Costa Rica, and Balboa, Canal Zone. 

The permit is subject to Presi- 
dential orders relating to the Zone. 
It was approved by President 
Roosevelt. 
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Frank Brunton Heads 
AA’s Publicity Dept. 


FRANK L. BRUNTON has been 
named publicity director of Ameri- 
can Airlines, 
replacing Ed- 
ward G. Bern, 
who is now a 
} regional vice- 
president of 
the company. 
Brunton, who 
was. formerly 
Bern’s _assist- 
ant, joined AA 
in 1938. Be- 
fore becoming 
connected with 
the company, 
he was engaged in newspaper work 
in Chicago. He is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 


TWA Cuts Flying Time 
TWA has cut flying time be- 
tween Los Angeles and Washington 


via Chicago by 46 minutes. Sched- 
ule is now 14 hrs. 24 min. 





Brunton 





Exams for Traffic Controller 

The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced examinations 
for Airport Traffic Examiner, pay- 
ing $3,500 annually and for Airport 
Traffic Controller, paying from $2,000 
to $3,200. The requirements for 
these positions include appropriate 
responsible experience in the field 
of air traffic control. Provision is 
made for utilizing flying time and 
college study for a part of the pre- 
scribed experience. Applications 
may be filed until further notice, 


‘forms being available at any first 


or second class postoffice or from 
the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington. 





Midwest Terminal Grows to 848 Acres 





Designed for 1962's Needs, Airport Boasts Modern Tower 





SUMMARY 


(Compiled by American Aviation from Reports to CAB) 


OF U. S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER 
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American 


British Urge Cooperation, 
Not Competition in Africa 


EAR THAT Pan American Airways will become so en- 
trenched in Africa during the war that the British will have 
little to say in the future concerning the expansion of civil air 
routes on that continent, was expressed in the Nov. 28 issue 


of The Aeroplane. 

Although stating that it in- 
tended no criticism of Pan Am, 
and admitting that “our transport 
companies have much to learn 
from America,” the British pub- 
lication maintained that there seems 
no reason to have given Pan Am 
a virtual monopoly in Africa over 
an entirely British route. 

In an article entitled “Coopera- 
tion and Competition,” the mag- 
azine said: “There is more than 
enough work for British Airways 
in all parts of the Empire and 
because of a_ shortage of both 
equipment and crews the Corpora- 
tion has not been able to operate 
all the services needed in connec- 
tion with the war, nor to operate 
as frequently as is required such 
services as it can run. 

“Help on the important trans- 
African routes is needed. The 
Corporation cannot cope with the 
expanding ferry organization to the 
Middle East which is planned and 


the Empire is grateful to Pan 
American for its help. We need 
that help and we _ appreciate 


greatly all that American air trans- 
port has done for British air trans- 
port. And our transport compan- 
ies have much to learn from Amer- 
ica. 

“Even so, there seems no reason 
to have given Pan American Air- 
ways a virtual monopoly in Africa 
over an entirely British route. This 
monopoly may be only for the dur- 
ation of the war, although accord- 
ing to report, Pan American asked 
for an agreement covering a num- 





Aircraft Supplies 


FOR SALE---CHROME MOLLY 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEEL SHEETS 
PICKLED, ANNEALED AND OILED 
20 Gauge Sizes 39.37” x 78.74”, 3,500 Ibs. 
18 Gauge Sizes 39.37” x 78.74”, 12,500 Ibs. 
16 Gauge Sizes 39.37” x 78.74”, 16,000 Ibs. 
14 Gauge Sizes 39.37” x 78.74”, 21,000 Ibs. 
G. WEISS STEEL CoO. 

P. O. Box 25, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Phone Cleveland 3-1385 





WORLD'S PREMIER 


ber of years, but if this field is re- 
opened to British Airways at the 
end of the war, some time must 
elapse before the Corporation will 
be able to re-assemble its organ- 
izations for these routes. Mean- 
while, Pan American Airways will 
be well established and equipped 
and will not want to withdraw 
from a strong position. 

“No criticism of Pan American 
Airways is intended, nor implied. 
Pan American is undoubtedly the 
greatest air transport organization 
in the world. . .” 

Africa is apparently to succeed 
South America as the goal of the 
airlines, the publication said, add- 
ing that the U. S. “has been con- 
solidating itself on all possible air 
routes in Latin America so that no 
outside competition will be possi- 
ble after the war.” 


Great Britain “started the air 
routes in Africa but the indications 
for the future are that Great 


Britain will have little say in the 
expanding civil air routes there. 

e war must be won first, but 
some thought should also be given 
to the future, and though some 
competition might be an advantage 
there seems no need for such a 
wholesale evacuation of British 
civil flying in Africa.” 

In contrast to The Aeroplane’s 
article, Collier’s Dec. 27 issue edi- 
torialized: “But in this news of 
Pan American’s forging of the 
South Atlantic-Africa air route in 
83 days, isn’t there a promise of 
great things to come?” 

The editorial, entitled “Airways 
Around the World,” added that 
“the foundation is laid for Amer- 
ican passenger air transport after 
the war over most of the civilized 
world and part of the uncivilized. 

“This war is tough enough, but 
here and there it has its compen- 
sations, and it may conceivably pay 
undreamed-of dividends.” 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


vie 


FLIGHTEX 


Leading Manutac 
turers of Fabric and 
the Air 


Tapes for 


cratt Industry 


FLIGHTEX FABRIC 





SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“kin 


C.A.B. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS” 


Applications 





Northeast Airlines has petitioned CAB for increased air mail pay on AM? 
Complete story on page 36 

Mid-Continent Airlines is seeking increased air mail pay on AM26 and AMg |} 
Complete story on page 36 

Pan American Airways has informed CAB that as a result of “certain arrange. 
ments” made Dec. 13, 1941 between the U. S. and the company, existing rats | 


for the transportation of mail between the U. S. and Europe on a frequency g 
two trips a week “may no longer be fair and reasonable es 


United Air Lines has asked CAB to readjust its air mail rates to enable it y 
transport mail “on all or substantially all schedules operated by it.’ There 
would be no change in total mail pay. 

Midwest Airways has filed application for a route from Logan, Utah, to & 
George, Utah, via Brigham City, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Provo, Spanish Por 
Price, Richfield and Cedar City Return from St. George to Salt Lake woul 
be via Milford, Fillmore and Nephi. 

Pan American Airways has filed application with CAB for a temporary amend. 


ment to its New York-Lisbon certificate to enable the company to operate be. 
tween these terminals via San Juan, Port of Spain, Beem, Natal and Bolama 


CAB Decisions 





National Denied: National Airlines has been denied permission to suspend 
service temporarily at Daytona Beach, Fla., an intermediate point on AM} 
“Applicant has not shown good cause for a temporary suspension of service,” 
CAB found. 

CCA Deferred: The Board has extended from Dec. 22, 1941 to June 30, 19% 
the date by which Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd. must liquidate its business 


pursuant to CAB order of Aug. 13, 1941, denying issuance of a foreign air carrier 


permit to the company 


EAL Granted Stop: Eastern Air Lines has been granted permission to serve 
Mobile, Ala., through Mobile Municipal Airport. 

UAL Non-Stop: United Air Lines may operate non-stop between Salt Lake 
City and Sacramento on AMI, CAB has ruled 

EAL Non-Stop: Eastern Air Lines has been granted permission to operate 
non-stop between Chicago and Atlanta 

PAA to Foynes: A stop at Foynes, Ireland, has been awarded Pan American 


Airways. Complete story on page 41 


Examiners Reports 





CAB Examiners J. Francis Reilly and John Marshall have recom- 
pay for Eastern Air Lines. Complete story on page 4 


EAL Rates: 
mended reduced mail 
Hearings and Oral Arguments 


Hearing was held Dec. 31 on application of Northeast Air 
Complete story on page 40 





NEA to Labrador: 
lines for a route to Labrador 


Miscellaneous 


Loening Directorate: Application has been filed with CAB for approval of a 
interlocking directorate involving Grover Loening as a director of All American 
Aviation Inc., director of Platt-LePage Aircraft Corp. and director of Roosevelt 
Field. As of Dec. 5, 1941, Loening’s holdings in various aeronautical enter 
prises were: All American, 2.274 shares; Eastern Air Lines, 1,000; Beech Aircraft 
1,000; Consolidated Aircraft, 300; Cox & Stevens Aircraft, 60 common and # 
preferred; Curtiss-Wright Corp., 100 “A”; Douglas, 100; Fairchild Engine 4 
Airplane, 6,000; Glenn L. Martin, 200; Grumman Aircraft Engineering, 18,800 
Kenyon Instrument Corp., 500; Lavelle Aircraft Corp., 500 common and 500 pre 
ferred; Liberty Aircraft Products, 1,000; Platt-LePage, 863 capital stock and 
notes of $42,500; Rotary Research, 125; Roosevelt Field, 35,000, and National 
Aviation, 5,000. 

PAA Favored: Acquisition by 
Aerovias de Guatemala is not 
brief filed recently by Public Counsel 





Pan American Airways of a minority interest i 
adverse to the public interest, according t 4 
John Wanner and Greer Murphy 





7,362 Instrument Approaches in 6 Months | 


INSTRUMENT approaches at 88 airports reporting to the air- 
way traffic control service of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
increased more than threefold between 1939 and 1941, with a total | 
of 7,362 such approaches made at these locations in the first six 
months of 1941. 

The largest number of instrument approaches for the first half of 
this year—647—-was made at the Chicago airport. Burbank, Cal., 
was second with 560, followed by Pittsburgh with 518, LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., 386, Oakland 379, Kansas City 374 and Washington 233. 

More than 95% of these approaches, or 7,019, were made by air 
line pilots. The Air Forces accounted for 202, the Navy for 11, and 
itinerant pilots for 130 

Average delay occasioned while aircraft were awaiting the land- | 


450 hours total for the 7,362 approaches. 





ing of others ahead of them was about three and a half minutes, or 
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Expansion for War Cuts Into 


Capital, Kats Profit Margins 


Stock Flotations and Dividend Omission Draw 
Attention to New Problems of Military 


Aireraft Manufacturers 


By FRANKLIN H. STEVENSON 


WO TOTALLY dissimilar actions by aircraft companies— 

stock flotations and a dividend omission—serve as a sharp 
reminder that greatly expanded production for war purposes 
cuts deep into vitally important working capital and eats into 
profit margins, even though sales may soar. 

While the tremendous expansion in the aircraft industry’s 
sales, backlogs, etc., has been widely discussed, little has been 
said about the companies insofar as their working capital 
position, which would be of great importance if war orders were 
suddenly cut off, is concerned. Here are some straws in the 


wind: 

United Aircraft floated a 
hugh stock offering for work- 
ing capital; Brewster Aero- 
nautical omitted its year-end 
dividend to conserve working 
capital; and a company (un- 
named for obvious reasons) 
stated in a stock financing 
registration statement that 
the proceeds would be used 
to bolster working capital 
which had fallen to a point 
where it was having an ad- 
verse affect on the company’s 
credit and that it hoped 
through these additional 
funds to correct this situa- 
tion. 

Still another indication of 
the anpraisal of things to 
come by various companies 
may be found in the fact that 
Continental Motors Corp. set 
aside $250,000 for post-war 
adjustments out of its earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 31. 


From all indications, United Air- 
craft expects a large increase in 
civil aviation in the post-war pe- 
tiod. The company floated a $26,- 
000,000 stock issue, probably the 
largest aircraft one to reach the 
market thus far, shortly after the 
turn of the year. These funds are 
to be used for additional working 
capital which is urgently needed 
for war production. The company 
has stated, in addition, that it is 
laying plans to meet the expected 
era of rapid development and keen 
competition in the post-war period. 
At the same time, the company 
noted that while plant expansions 
and increased operations were 
largely self-financing, those oper- 
ations nevertheless required exten- 
sive employment of the firm’s own 
resources. “Notwithstanding  in- 
creased sales and goods earnings, 
working capital has not increased 





correspondingly,” the company de- 
clared, 

United’s stock flotation was com- 
posed of 265,669 shares of $100-par 
2% cumulative convertible pre- 





ferred offered to stockholders. In 
discussing the offering with stock- 
holders, the company’s president 
noted that although 1941 shipments 
were about double 1940, net profit 
after taxes was only slightly higher. 
Brewster’s decision to omit its 
dividend was for the purpose of 
conserving working capital for fur- 
ther expansion required to meet 
production schedules. In_ special 
letter to stockholders, directors ex- 
plained that it had been necessary 
to step up production schedules 
far beyond the point previously de- 
manded. Accordingly, the letter 
said, production facilities were 
being rearranged to attain the 
practically continuous operation 
which the government demands. 


Other Burdens 


At the same time, plans were 
being made for further improve- 
ment of the facilities to meet the 
future schedules established for the 
company. These necessitated the 
purchase of more equipment, the 
building up of higher inventories 
of raw materials, parts and work 
in progress and the training of 
more men. That placed another 
burden on working capital. 

The letter pointed out that past 
expansion was achieved without re- 
sort to bank loans. The expansion, 
it said, carried Brewster from an 
organization whose major function 
was that of a _ subcontractor to 
other aircraft manufacturers into a 
leading manufacturer of fighting 
and dive-bombing aircraft of its 
own. The additional working cap- 
ital needed was obtained from sub- 
stantial advances on contracts with 
foreign governments. This was 
used to purchase new machinery, 
build up inventories to insure pro- 
duction flow and to train men for 
specialized tasks. 

Aside from the questions of 
working capital and earnings, other 
topics of interest were covered at 
the United meeting. The propor- 
tion of business going directly to 
the U. S. Government is rising 
rapidly and will increase sharply 


in 1942. In 1940 such shipments 
were only $30,000,000 or 25% of 
total business. In 1941 they were 
$150,000,000 to account for about 
50% of total business. 
Stockholders were also told that 
United is spending more on re- 
search now than at any time in 
the company’s history and that 
these expenditures are rising more 
rapidly than sales. As a result, 
new types of engines, propellers 
and airplanes could be forecast in 
advance. In regard to reports that 
the British and Italians are de- 
veleping a new type of airplane 
without propellers, powered by jet 
propulsion, it was said that similar 
studies have been carried on in the 
U. S., but indications pointed to 
the possibility of still another type 
of propulsion being developed here. 


Ahead of Schedule 


The Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Division has been consistently 
ahead of contractual requirements 
in its propeller deliveries. Cur- 
rently the division is furnishing ap- 
proximately 75% of all propellers 
used in this country for advanced 
trainers and combat type airplanes. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division has spent around $3,000,- 
000 in the last five years in re- 
search on liquid-cooled aircraft 
engines and is now convinced of 
the superiority of air-cooled en- 
gines and will continue the latter 
design. When the automobile com- 
panies come into full production as 
licensees, there will be more Pratt 
& Whitney engines built than any 
other make, according to present 


schedules. 
Present employment is about 
31,300 persons as against about 


20,000 a year ago. The company 
has been operating 24 hours a day 
on a seven-day week. 


Brewster’s Growth 


The Brewster letter also said that 
under the company’s expansion 
program, it grew from an organ- 
ization with 1,000 employes to about 
10,000; from 185,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in one plant to 1,350,000 in 
four plants in three states. A plant 
was leased at the Newark airport, 
then an adjacent building was 
leased at the original facilities in 
Long Island City. Recently, a new 
460,000 sq. ft. assembly plant, con- 
structed through DPC, was placed 
in production at Johnsville, Pa. 

Directors told stockholders that 
every Consolidated Catalina flying 
boat in operation or being delivered 
is furnished with Brewster-built 
outer wing panels, wing-tip floats 
and braces. Brewster Buffalo fight- 
ers are actively engaged in war in 
the Far East—at Singapore with 
the British and in the Netherlands 
East Indies with the air forces of 
those colonies—and still others are 
in service with the U. S. fleet. 
“Soon,” according to the letier, “the 
strength of all three will be sup- 
plemented by Brewster Buccaneer 
and Bermuda dive bombers now in 
production.” 
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Army Returns Plants 


to Air Associates Inc. 


PLANTS of Air Associates Inc., 
which were taken over by the 
Army on Oct. 31 following several 
months of labor trouble, were re- 
turned to private operation on 
Dec. 29. 

The action followed closely after 
the signing of a one-year contract 
by the management and the UAW- 
CIO which provided for a modified 
union shop, blanket wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour for 800 pro- 
duction workers and minimum 
hourly: pay of 75 cents for men and 
60 cents for women. 

The War Dept., in announcing 
return of the plants to private 
management, declared that produc- 
tion had increased about 37% dur- 
ing Army operation. 


Lockheed Aircraft 


Company borrowed an additional $4,- 
750.000 from seven banks raising total 
indebtedness from $15,000,000 to $19,- 
750,000 as of Nov. 7; an additonal §$1,- 
250,000 was borrowed as of Nov. 25 

The borrowings were arranged under 
an agreement with 13 banks negotiated 
last September for a $15,000,000 line 
of credit, subsequently expanded by 
$7,500,000 to $22,500,000. The $7,500,000 


may be used during the six-month 
period from Oct. 1, 1941, to Apr. 1, 
1942, but the outstanding indebted- 


ness must return to $15,000,000 by the 
latter date. 
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The ability of Elastic Stop Nuts 
to hold tight, year after year, in 
aircraft service, is based upon a 
simple but important fundamental 
... the cushioned action of a 
resilient non-metallic locking 
element which is built into the 
head of each nut. 
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Latest Earnings Reports 








Bendix Aviation Corp., with sales 
showing an increase of 163.9% over the 
preceding year for a new record, re- 
ports for the year ended Sept. 30 a 
consolidated net income of $13,267,988, 
or $6.30 per share, after taxes, depre- 
ciation and amortization, against $7,- 
861,371, or $3.75, in the preceding year. 
Provision for taxes amounted to $27,- 
670,104, or double net income, and also 
represented an increase of 368.7% Over 
the 1940 period. 

Sales and dividends amounted to 
$156,596,198, a gain of 163.9% over the 
previous year and a new record for the 
third consecutive year. Over 90% of 
the increase during the year was from 
the sale of types of products which 
the company supplied to the Army and 
Navy prior to the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. 

Included in these products are air- 
craft radio, electrical equipment, in- 
strument carburetors, landing gears; 
universal joints and power braking 
systems for mechanized equipment; 
meteorological and marine instruments 
and controls and communicating sys- 
tems for ships. 

The company is also producing spe- 
cialized and new items such as me- 
chanical time fuses, shell parts, auto- 
matic cannon, aircraft turrets, firing 
control mechanisms and other similar 
equipment. 

Backlog at the end of September was 
about $350,000,000, which “has in- 
creased substantially since.” Backlog 
in 1940 was $73,822,000. Employment 
averaged 24,773 workers during Septem- 
ber as compared with 12,608 in Sept. 
1940. Average weekly earnings during 
the month were 48.2% higher than in 
Sept. 1939. 

Floor space in 1941 was more than 
4,500,000 sq. ft. compared with around 
2,500,000 in 1940. 

Some 330 new subcontractors were 
found whose production accounted for 
about 35% of increased deliveries dur- 
ing the year. Some 12,000 vendors of 
partly manufactured and raw ma- 
terials are now supplying the various 
operating divisions. 

Breeze Corps. Inc. reports for first 
nine months of 1941 net income before 
taxes of $3,180,160, equal to $3.06 per 
share, against $1,270,735 net before 
taxes in entire 1940. Sales for nine 
months were $11,095,291, compared 
with $5,335,039 for all of 1940. Back- 
log exceeds $13,000,000. Provision for 
taxes in nine months is $2,202,050 
against $469,500 in all of 1940. Floor 
space increased about 120% in nine 
months. 


Menasco Manufacturing Co.'s un- 
audited net for September quarter is 
$143,242 after taxes, compared with 
$11,938 year ago; sales, $1,199,605 
against $176,267. 

Lear Avia Inc. reports for 10 months 
ended Oct. 31 net profit of $40,210; net 
sales $1,256,772; cost of sales, $876,624; 
gross profit $380,147; expenses $300,973; 
net operating profit, $79,173. For 
month of October: net profit, $11,482; 
net sales, $189,225; cost of sales, $145,- 
251; gross profit, $43,973; net operating 
profit, $16,692. 

Swallow Aircraft Co.—Balance sheet 
as of Aug. 30: Assets $214,109; current 
assets $40,505; comtracts receivable, 
$10,106; parts and assemblies, $11,721. 
Machinery and fixtures, $31,085; trade 
RBRame and licenses, $50,000. Current 
liabilities $27,775. Long term notes 


$3,000. Capital stock $150,266. Oper- 
ating surplus $1,130. Capital surplus, 
$10,100. 


Cessna Aircraft Co.—Year ended 
Sept. 30: net profit $1,796,594 after all 
charges, equal to $5.13 each on 350,000 
shares of $l-par capital stock, against 
a@ net loss of $32,482 last year. Gross 
sales of $13,616,041 compare with $431,- 
437 in 1940. Current assets as of Sept. 
30, $5,585,027; current liabilities, in- 
cluding $2,842,820 advances on foreign 
contracts, $5,623,429; cash $1,370,707; 
inventories $2,800,991. 

Backlog as of Sept. 30 was $27,145,800, 
including $12,068,000 domestic military 
orders, $14,920,009 foreign military or- 
ders and $157,800 commercial orders. 

Air-Track Mfg. Co.—In year ended 
July 31 net loss $142,746; sales $650,433; 
gross profit $101,803; operating profit 


$1,368. 

Southern Aircraft Corp.—Balance 
sheet as of Oct. 31: Assets $462,438; 
current assets $76,433; cash $26,498. 


Current liabilities $132,993 
notes payable $85,000. 

Taylorcraft Aviation Corp.—For six 
months to June 30 net profit of $10,- 
420, equal, after preferred dividends, to 
lc each on 198,344 common shares; 
total sales $838,550. 

Hayes Industries Inc.—Three months 
to Oct. 31, net profit of $193,879, after 
depreciation, provision of $290,000 for 
Federal income taxes and other 
charges, equal to 58c a share on 333,000 
shares of $l-par capital stock out- 
standing. This compares with a re- 
vised net of $82,168, or 25c, in the like 
1949 period. Sales in October quarter 
were $2,114,374, against $932,624 year 
ago. Backlog is understood to ap- 
proximate $10,000,000. 


including 





Complete Banking Service at La Guardia 
Empire Trust Co. Operates First Airport Branch 


Merger Completed 
The merger of Vega Airplane 


into Lockheed Aircraft Com 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Dec. 1 ay 
15) was completed early this mong 
with the transfer of all propertig 
assets and business of Vega to th 
new wholly-owned Lockheed sy}. 
sidiary, Vega Aircraft Corp 
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Trading Summary 
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PRICES staged a moderate recover 
on the New York Stock Exchange fro, 
the lows reached in the few days fq. 
lowing the outbreak of war. Of t» 
25 issues studied, 23 showed gains, oy 
a decline and one was unchangy 
Gains ran up to 4% in the case g 
Square D. Co. although trading » 
this issue was moderate. 

Turnover was considerably lem 
totaling 781,620 shares for the late: 
15-day period, compared with 822.7% 
shares in the preceding nine-day jp. 
terval. The market took the Prey. 
dent’s state of the union at war me 
sage, calling for a $56.000,000,000 yy, 
outlay, and his subsequent budge 
message more or less in its stride, 

Other issues showing gains inclué 
Bendix Aviation and Boeing Airplan 
up 2 each; Curtiss-Wright, up % q 
89,700 shares; Douglas Aircraft, » 
348; Ex-Cell-O, up 3; Lockheed Aj. 
craft, up 2 on 63,400 shares; Mart 
up 334, 46,800; and North America, 
Aviation, up 1% on 56,600 shares. Con. 
solidated Aircraft showed the only é& 
cline, losing 15g on a turnover of 66,38 
shares. 

The Curb Exchange was also slight) 
higher, 15 issues showing gains am 
five declines. Turnover in the 15 dap 
was 160,400 shares, against 147,70 » 
the preceding nine-day period. Bd 
Aircraft gained 15, on 15,500 share 
Fairchild Aviation gained 1; Pairchit 
Engine & Airplane showed 2@ 
shares traded with a 5% gain. Large: 
turnover was in Republic Aviatia 
which gained % on 27,200 shares. 

Aviation shares listed on the By 
Board had an average price of $165 
on Dec. 31 compared with $1783 a 
Oct. 31, or a decline of $0.98. Average 
price of all listed shares at the endd 
December was $24.46, compared wit 
$26.66 at the end of October, or a @ 
cline of $2.20. 

Year-end market statistics: Decen- 
ber turnover on the NYSE of 36,386,715 
was the largest December since 1% 
and the heaviest for any month sine 
May 1940. Volume for 1941 was th 
smallest year since 1918. ‘Ine quoted 
volume of listed stocks dropped #- 
000,000.000 during the year to Dec.! 
1941 $37,882 316.239, or $25.87 a shar 
1940, $41,848,246,961, or $28.72 a shar 








Contract Data 


Banned 


Immediately following 
the declarations of war, the 
War Dept. discontinued re- 
leasing to the public an- 
nouncement of contracts 
awarded to industry. 

OEM reports, however, 
that “consideration is being 
given by the War Dept. to 
the possibility of announc- 
ing the names of firms to 
which major contracts have 
been awarded, with an in- 
dication of the size of the 
contract, but not sufficiently 
specific so that the volume 
of war materials to be pro- 
duced could be estimated.” 
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THE BUSINESS END 
OF EFFICIENT OPERATIONS 


More hours in the air, fewer hours for main- 





tenance, sums up the operations story wherever 
Ranger-powered aircraft are flown, whether it’s 
in the Army Air Corps, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, the CPTP, or the CAA. 

One basic factor contributing to this greater 
efficiency is the remarkable smoothness of the 
Ranger in-line engine. This smoothness, accom- 
plished principally by inherent design, cuts 
down maintenance. It means almost a complete 
elimination of valve checks, a pronounced re- 
duction of oil leaks, a minimizing of attention 
required for airplane structure and cowling, 
and a prolongation of the life of the engine. 

Today, when every extra hour, every extra 
minute in the air means so much, Ranger can 


be counted upon to play its part. 


With Ranger there can be 
no compromise with quality. 


RANGER 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
DIV. OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
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Reliability of ADEL Vane Type Fluid Metering 
Pumps, proven by five winters of service thruout 
the world, is even further improved by elimination 
of reduction gearing in series‘)’ Direct Drive Units 
providing ONE STANDARDIZED PUMP having 
ample capacity range for all propellor, carburetor 
and windshield anti-icing protective functions. PRECISION PR CTS CORP. 


Capable of continuous operation at —50° F. Capacities from .5 to BURBANK, FORNIA 
200 GPH, pressures to 500 Ibs. PSI. Available for 6, 12, 24, 110 and 

220-volt AC or DC operation. Illustrated — 30 GPH dual outlet 

12-volt DC carburetor metering unit, weight 2.75 Ibs. 





Eastern Engineering Representative J. HENRY REISNER Hagerstown, Md. 
Canadian Engineering Office D. A. THOMAS Mgar., 302 Bay St., Toronto, Can. 


